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FORTHCO 


NESDAY, IOTH NOVEMBER, 


TH NOVEMBER, 1955 


MING MEETINGS 


it 2.30 p-m. ‘Public Relations and 


ldvertisin 


lay’, by Sir Stephen ‘Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., a Membe 


il of the Society. Sir Miles ‘Thomas, D.F.C., Chairman, British Overs 


vs Corporation, in the Chair. 


21ST NOVEMBER, at 
Science of Brewing’, by 


ir, the Brewing Industry 


6p.m. ‘The first of three CANTOR 


H.. Cook. BiSe. F.B.LC.. 


I 


fesearch Foundation. (Vhe Syllabus 


st issue of the Journal.) The lectures will be illustrated wi 
nd exhibits 

NESDAY, 23RD NOVEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. FRANKLA? \ 

RIAL LECTURE. ‘Research in Industry by B. Kk. Blount, M 


D.Phil. Nat., F.R.1I.C., Deputy 


ly 
i 


Secretary of the Department of Sct 


istrial Research. R. Holrovd, 


mical Industries, Ltd., in th 


I[URSDAY, 24TH NOVEMBER, 


ting with the East India Association and the Pakistan Society.) 


le. The Earl of Home, P.C. 


‘PI 

th lantert 
RAI 

\ RS 
BD 


ntihe 


Ph.D., Director ol Research, Imp rial 


Chair. 


at 4.30 pom. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. (J 


rive an account of his Commonwealth ‘Tour. ‘The Right Hon 


ns, K.B.E., Q.C., M.P., President, East India Association, in 


i will be served from 4 p.m. 


NDAY, 28TH NOVEMBER, at 
The Science of Brewing’, by 


ctor, the Brewing Industry 


VEDNESDAY, 30TH NOVI MBER, 


Crime’, by L. C. Nickolls, 


Sec special notice below.) 


Wy 
, mecretary of State for Commonwealth Relati 


ble. Sir Patric 


the Chai 


6 p-m. ‘The second of three CANTOR LECTURES 


Research Foundation. 


it 2.30 p.m. ‘Screntifi Aspects of the 
ARCS. 


\ssistant 


Detectior 
Director, 


SGI 


¢ 
The \ssistant 4 
\ 
| 
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Metropolitan Police Laboratory. Sir William Charles Crocker, ML. 
President of the Law Society, in the Chair. ‘The paper will be illust 
lantern slides. 


THURSDAY, IST DECEMBER, at 7-30 p.m. FILM EVENING (see separat 


MONDAY, 5TH DECEMBER, at 6 p.m. The last of three CANTO! 
on ‘The Science of Brewing’, by A. H. Cook, D.Se., F.R.1.C., F.R.S., A 


Director, the Brewing Industry Research Foundation. 


WEDNESDAY, 7TH DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ALFRED BOSSOM LECTURE. ‘Pla? 
Against Noise’, by H. Bagenal, F.R.1.B.A. J. L. Martin, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.1 
Architect to the London County Council, in the Chair. 


rHURSDAY, STH DECEMBER, at 5.15 p.m. ‘Some Social Effects of Tr 
Medicine within the Commonwealth’, by R. S. F. Hennessey, C.M.G., M 
F.R.C.P.1., late Director of Medical Services, Uganda. Sir Selwyn Selvw 
Clarke, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P., Chairman, Commonw 


Section Committee, in the Chair. (Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the above meetings without tickets and n 
also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany their guests, Fellows ma) 


them special passes, books of which can be obtained on application to the Seer 


COMMONWEALTH SECTION FOINT MEETIN« 


It is anticipated that, as the meeting on 24th November, announced 
is a joint meeting, the attendance will be unusually heavy. Admissio1 
therefore, be by ticket only, and Fellows who are interested in attending sh« 
apply to the Secretary by Friday, 18th November. A ballot may be necess 


FILM EVENING 


The first Film Evening of the Session will be held at the Society’s H« 
on ‘Thursday, 1st December, at 7.30 p.m., and the programme will 
the three following films: 

The Rival World 
Man with a Thousand Hands 
Panta Rhei 


The Rival World (25 minutes), in Eastmancolour, is one of the latest 
produced by the Shell Film Unit, and deals with man’s constant fight 
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ver-present menace of the insect world. It touches on the work f th 
ld Health Organisation and the Food and Agricultural Organisation of the 


d Nations in dealing with th anopheling 


mosquito, the tsetse fly. the 

locust, and many other insect scourges. This film was awarded a first 

in this year’s Venice Festival and a Diploma of Merit Edinburg It 
be introduced by Mr. Alan Deller. 

lan with a Thousand Hands (<= minutes), also in colour, was made for the 

itional Harvester Company. It deals impressively with the hy electric 

me of the Kitimat-Kimano-Netchako project and shows how the various 

nical engineering problems were dealt with. ‘The theme is the power of 

uinery to cope with the vast natural barriers of the Rockies and, although 


him 1s long, it maintains its interest throughout. 


Panta Rheit (All Things Flow) (1c minutes), is a highly original and c: tive 


dutch film by Bert Haanstra. It has a musical accompaniment only (score by 
Max Vredenburg) and illustrates by skilful cutting the ancient Greek aphorism 
ch forms its title. 
lickets are not required and Fellows are invited to bring two guests. Light 


t 


eshments will be served in the Library afterwards. 


VISIT OF HIs ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRESIDENT 
His Royal Highness ‘The Duke of 


Edinburgh visited the Society’s House on 


\\ Inesday, 26th October and presided at a Special Meeting of th Society. 
which he presented the Bicentenary Medal to Sir Charles ‘Tennyson, C.M.G 
the R.D.I. diploma to Mr. Uffa Fox. Mr. Milner Gray, the Master of the 


Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry, then delivered an oration on "The 
Creative Urge’. Afterwards. His Royal Highness was entertained at 


luncheon 
Kettner’s Restaurant by the Members of the | 


‘aculty. A full report of tl 
roceedings will be published in the Fournal for 25th November. 


OVERSEAS MARKE YT RESEARCH ESSAY 
COMPETITION AWARDS 


Che prize of £500, otfered by the British Export Trade Research ( rganisation 


952) Ltd., in the Market Research Essay Competition 
intly with the Royal Society of Arts, for an essay ‘How Can M irket Research 
Help ‘lowards Profitable Export Marketing ?’ 


By auchamp. 


organized by them 


, has been won by Mr. Peter Clare 
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Mr. Beauchamp, who is 26 years old, is Assistant Market Information Of 
of a firm of manufacturing chemists in London and took as the main ti 
of his essay the promotion of exports in the pharmaceutical industry 
proposes to use his prize money to conduct an investigation in Jai 
and ‘lrinidad of the possibilities of selling more of these goods in the Carri 
markets. 

The number of essays submitted in the Competition was 25, and the Ju 
decided to award an additional prize of £25 to Mr. Garth Edward Gla 
aged 34, a South African, resident in Nottingham, for his essay whicl 
considered deserving of this recognition, Mr. Glasson is employed by a 
lace exporters and is interested in developing the Canadian market. 

‘The presentation of the prize to Mr. Beauchamp will be made at the end | 
Market Research Conterence, which is to be held at the Society's Hi 


‘Tuesday, 15th November. All tickets for the Conference have now be 
PURCHASE TAX ON MEDALS 


As mentioned in the last issue of the Journal, the Ch incellor, in his Aut 
Budget, freed medals from Purchase Tax. It was announced that ‘it is proj 
to abolish the charge of tax, at present at the rate of 50 per cent of th hi 
value, under groups 27 and 28 of the tax schedule of goldsmiths 
smiths’ wares, and on articles made of semi-precious mat rials’. ‘Uh 
to tax of such articles will in future be determined by the way in which tl 
within the scope of other groups within the schedule. Medals are the: 


free of tax Whether struck in precious or non-precious metals, p! vided tl 


are not mounted for wearing upon the person. 


THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


Owing to the very heavy orders received for this year’s Christmas card 
original stock is now sold out. It has been possible, however, to have a lu 
number reprinted, but when these are disposed of no additional reprint wil 
possible. 

Fellows who intend to place orders but have not yet done so, ar the 
urged to send in the form at the back of this Journal without further delay 


price ot the cards remains unaltered, in spite of the Budget. 
DESPATCH OF FO URNALS IN ENVELOPES 


Commencing with the next issue of the Journal, which is also the first nun 
of the new volume, Journals will be posted flat in envelopes to all Fellows. 


So4 
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SOCIETY'S EXAMINATIONS 


-EPORT ON THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS 
FOR THE SESSION 1954-1955* 


INTRODUCTION 


Next year will see the centenary of the examination system of the Royal 
iety of Arts. The occasion is one of some significance in the field of education 
it is proposed to mark it in various ways. A review of the history of the 
iminations conducted by the Society has been published in the Programm 
Examinations for 1956 and steps will be taken in other ways to mark th 
sion. ‘There is no need, therefore, to comment here on the achievements 
he Society in this direction. 
he main work of the Society in the examination field has been concerned 
th those who have left school and are improving their qualifications for 
ployment. In addition, examinations in single or grouped subjects have been 
ised to meet the needs of those who are still at school and particularly those 
) are attending what are now called the Secondary Modern, ‘Vechnical and 


mmercial Schools. Representations have been made during the year to th 


nistry of Education with a view to getting these school examinations recognized 


part of the official machinery and the Ministry have now published their 
Circular 28g. It may be opportune, therefore, to review briefly their examinations 
licy and proposals for the future. 
In the early years of the century, pupils at Secondary Schools entered for a wid: 
riety of examinations of all kinds including the local examinations of University 
lies, chambers of commerce, and so on. The effect on the curriculum was 
nfusing and it was with a view to introducing some degree of order and 
standardization that in 1917 a system of approved School and Higher Certificate 
xaminations, conducted by eight approved university examining bodies, was 
t up. ‘The step was undoubtedly a good one and did much to shape the futur 
f secondary schools on sound lines. | nfortunately, as time went on, examinations 
nded to dominate rather than serve the curriculum of the schools. Designed 
is they were to test the work of the main school at 16 and the sixth form at 18 
hey acquired a new function as a test for employment or admission to 
niversities. In particular, the School Certificate which was awarded on succes 
in five selected subjects became the indispensable qualification for many openings 
industry and commerce and the Higher Certificate was used as the vehick 
or the award of university scholarships. Matters became worse when London 
\atriculation was linked with the School Certificate and it became the ambition 
f boys and girls to secure Matriculation as early as possible in their school 
areer as a passport to employment. 
With the passing of the 1944 Act, two important changes came about. In th 
tirst place, Secondary Schools were no longer confined to Grammar Schools 


\ fuller report, containing the individual reports of the examiners in th iri 
jects, will be published as a separate pamphlet by the Examinations Department 
> year, and a copy may be obtained by Fellows on application to the Secreta 
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keeping pupils up to the age of 18 but were widened to include Modern, Tech: 
Commercial, and other schools with a normal leaving age of 15 or 16. In 
second place, the examination system was replanned in the form of a su 
examination to be taken as late as possible in the pupil’s career. On the re 
mendation of the Secondary School Examinations Council it was decided 
the approved school examinations should not be taken under the age of 16 ¢ 
under special and closely regulated conditions. In drafting the nec 
regulation the Ministry went further and prohibited altogether the ent: 
pupils under 16 for any external examination other than the app 
examinations taken under the prescribed conditions. ‘This policy is to be conti: 
under the terms of Circular 289. 

One can well understand and sympathize with the Ministry’s desire to 
the curriculum of Modern, ‘echnical and Commercial Secondary Schools 
from the incubus of external examinations. It is natural, too, that they sh 
fear a return of the examinations jungle which existed before 1917. Neverth 
it is doubtful whether the policy foreshadowed in circular 289 is the right 
The approved public examinations were originally designed, and continu 
be appropriate, for the needs of Grammar Schools; they are not, genei 
speaking, suitable to the needs of pupils at other types of schools, particul 
those under the age of 16. At the same time, the needs of those pupils cannot 
ignored. Boys and yirls can reasonably look for an opportunity of testing t! 
achievements by an objective standard and employers will naturally look | 
some accepted credential by which to judge the technical and professi 
qualifications of candidates for employment. It is no answer to say that employe: 
can apply to the head teacher of a particular school for information; not only 
such a procedure cumbersome and laborious but there is no assurance that 
information supplied by the school will conform to an accepted standai 
Admittedly, the views of head teachers on the general capacities and charact 
ot pupils are most valuable; but a verdict on their technical qualifications ne« 
some more objective criterion, It has been suggested, and is again suggested 
Circular 289, that internal examinations with some form of external assessment 
are more appropriate to the needs of younger pupils than an external test 
A system of internal examinations with external assessment on these lines 
often been explored and has never been satisfactorily evolved. It may be t! 
some such system will emerge in the future, but there are many and 
difficulties to be overcome. In the meantime, it may well be asked whether 
Ministry is right in excluding the great majority of pupils in ‘an important typ 
new Secondary School from access to suitable examinations. ‘he proper cou 
is surely to leave the matter to the discretion of the school authorities and 
allow pupils over the age of 15 to be entered for suitable examinations, und 
conditions acceptable to the Ministry, on the advice of the Secondary Sc! 
kxaminations Council, provided the head teacher is satisfied thag it is in 
interests of such pupils to take these examinations and they can do so wit! 
detriment to their general education. It would seem that the problem 
examinations in Modern and similar schools has not been given sufficient weig 
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rather that the simple solution has been accepted of attempting to exclud 


h schools from access to external tests by reputable bodies who have studi 
y 


requirements of pupils and employers over a long number of years. 


the effects of this policy, if it is carried out. may well be unfortunat 


it 


loubtedly, pupils will still seek appropriate qualifications and reputal 


lies like the Royal Society of Arts will be encouraged, as they have been i 


past by local educational authorities and employers, to provide such examina 


If pupils are not allowed to take them as part of the school machinern 


are driven to take them in their spare time and at the expense of their parc 


jus, there is created in the minds of parents and pupils alike an artificial 


LALS 


tinction between the school curriculum and the examinations which the pupils 


cted to pass. ‘There is also the difficulty that those pupils who cannot afford 


nter for suitable examinations will be prejudiced as compared with those 


have the necessary resources. 


It should be recognized that in the case submitted to the Ministry by 


val Society of Arts there was no intention of advocating a standard school- 


ing examination for Modern and similar schools. All that was proposed was 


pupils recommended by the school authorities should be entitled to enter 


examinations of an appropriate kind and standard within the school routine 


nd at public expense. It is to be hoped that the policy set out in circular 289 


not the last word but that the whole question will be further examined. 


GRIFFITH WILLIA\ 


EN'TRIES AND PAPERS WORKED 


lhe following table gives a detailed comparison of the subject entries for the 


ous examinations conducted by the Society in the Sessions 1954-1955 and 


53-1954, and also of the papers worked: 


Single-Subject 


Senior School Commercial Certifi 


OuTsS¢ 


[Transport Subjects 1,142 1,439 1,044 
Certificate in Shorthand re at 652 645 ) 
her's Certificate in Typewriting ... aor $03 317 35 
sh lransport Commission Preliminary 
xaminationof Candidates under Apprentice- 
p Schemes 1,976 909 1,874 
European Airways Special proficiency 
s 1p Shorthand and rypewriting 128 109g 
\ir Force Administrative Apprentices 
~cheme of endorsement of certificates 
varded by the Air Ministry is oa 149 I 


z 
a 
4 
\ 3 
1 nu 
= 
4 
j | 
f i ~4 
nary 
eee eee eee eee eee eee r4,952 OA 
eee cee eee eee 3,495 3,022 4,244 2,0 
| = 
B 3 3 
B 933 
153 
Totals 178,45 55,3 
450 155,341 109,707 14 
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GENERAL REMARKS 


The total of 178,450 entries for the various examinations conducted by the Sox 
in the Session 1954-1955 is the highest on record, exceeding the total of last 
which at that time was itself a record, by 23,109. This ever-increasing den 
clearly demonstrates the wide-spread recognition of the Society's efforts to mair 
its established standards of certification in the various subjects of examinat 


standards widely accepted in the educational world, and utilized by emplove: 
the selection and promotion of office personnel. 

This record number of entries is very satisfactory indeed, both to the ¢ 
Fellows, and officers of the Society, and also to the members of the various commit: 
connected with the examinations, to whom the Society is again deeply indebt 
help and advice. The Society has indeed been fortunate in the active and val 
support of its committees throughout the years since the first examinatior 
held in 1856. As mentioned in the Introduction, in 1956 we celebrate the Cent 
of the examinations, and to mark the occasion the Council have decided to 
special prizes for the best papers worked in certain subjects or groups of su 


ENTRIES 


At the Ordinary (Single-Subject) examinations there were increased entri 
almost all subjects, but by far the heaviest increases were in Shorthand, ‘| 
writing, and English Language—the three essential tools of the competent short} 
typist. There was also an increased demand for both stages of the Shorthand-T'vy 
Certificate, the syllabuses of which combine these three essentials inthe one examina 
For the School and Senior School Commercial Certificate examinations 
minimum number of subjects has been reduced this year from seven to five 


was evidently welcomed by the schools since the number of subject entries incr: 
from 9,664 to 14,952. The entries for the Grouped Course examinations 

up from 11,793 to 12,961. In the examinations in Road Transport subjects, ho 
the numbers fell from 1,439 to 1,142—a disappointing result in view of the cor 
efforts of the National Committee on Road Transport Education to populariz: 
important scheme of examinations among road transport workers and to encour 
wider support by employers in the industry. 

One of the contributory factors to the over-all increase in entries has bee! 
extension of the facilities for the conduct of the examinations in Nigeria at 
British Cameroons under the control of the West African Examinations ( 
This year there were 9,232 entries at the Ordinary (Single-Subject) examinat 
and in addition 600 candidates worked over 5,000 papers at the School and Se: 
School Commercial Certificate examinations. In future, the West Af! 
Examinations Council will introduce and also make itself responsible for 
ducting the Society's examinations in the Gold Coast. 


Since 1950 the Society has arranged special annual examinations for prospec 
traffic apprentices of British Railways. This year the scheme was extended to « 
in addition, the selection of railway accountancy apprentices, and also port apprenti 
for the Docks Division of the British Transport Commission. The three set 
candidates worked the same papers in English and Geography General Knowl 
together with a special paper in their particular field of study, namely “Raily 
Subjects—Commercial and Operating’ or “Railway Accounts and_ Statistics 
‘Port Operation and Administration’. The examinations were held in March, 195 

Further examinations have been conducted in connection with the schem« 
endorsement by the Society of certificates awarded by the Royal Air Fore: 
their Administrative Apprentices. Examinations in Arithmetic and English 
held in November, 1954, and in March and July, 1955. 

Special examinations in Shorthand and Typewriting for the award of proficic! 
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to employees of British European Airwavs were held in October, 1os4, 


1955. 


HERS CERTIFICATE IN SHORTHAND 


the examination in November. 1954, there 


assed in all sections and 5 were ‘referred’ in the Speed Test only; in addi 
granted exemption from Part I and 3 from Part II. This exemption is a 
retion of the Panel and is conditional on the candidates completion of 


mination within 12 months. In Mav. 1955, there were 461 candidates. of 


passed in all sections, 11 were reterred’ in the 


Speed Test only, and 35 


ted exemption from Part | and 15 trom Part I] 


HERS CERTIFICATE IN rYPEWRITING 


he examination in November, 1954, there wer 


assed in all sections, 34 were granted ¢ xemption from Part | 


r 
lates, of whom O7 passed in all sect 


(Ons, 20 


\lav, 1955, there were 247 candid 


d exemption from Part I. and & trom Part II. 
I 


FATION TO THE MINISTRY OF ATION 


\t the meeting of the Examinations Committee in July, 1954, there was a cons 


inion that experience had proved tl 


lucation did not meet the 1 juirements of all tvpes of Secondary Schools 


cially these of Secondary Commercial, Secondary 


lern Schools. This matter was further considered by the Examinations Get 


roepinion, appropriate to the needs of pupils in Secondary rm, Sx 


echnical, and Secondary Con mercial Schools, including. in sultabl« 


ose between 15 and 16 vears of age. and there 


ese pupils to be entered for suc} 


1 examinations by their schools and to ha 
ieir fees paid by the local education or school authority. 


this resolution was discussed in detail. The 


reply from the Ministry 


rporated in Circular 289, published in July 


ms for maintaining his present policy but invited comments thereon 


1 


ilar is under consideration by th Society. 


\rising out of the visit of this de putation to the Ministry of Ed 
deen informed by the Ministry that it, after « 
lar 289, authorities < 


ication, the Soc 


lecide to enter for the examinations of th 


e Roval S 
\rts pupils above the prescribed aye and to pay the whole, 


or part of, thei 


\ 


linister would recognize such expenditure for grant 


SION OF SYLLABUSES 


During the Session consick ration w 


is given to a general revision of the sv1la} 


roved by the Examinations Committee and wil] take effect in 


Ig56. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Nree Silver Medallists in the 1 54 examinations have been elected to Assoc 


ershinr of the So iet 


onsidering the views expresse: 


the School and Senior School Commercial Certificate examinations and f 
'rdinary (Single-Subject) examinations in English for Foreigners and 

to the introduction of new examination in Secretarial Duties at t} Stace 

rmediate) level. The recommen lations of the sub-committees cerned w 


were 109 Candidates, of 


condar\ 
Cascs, 


is a strong case for allowing 


Technical, and Seconda 


net 
rposes Sub-Committee and. on its recommendation, the Council submitted t 
wing resolution to the Ministry of Education: 
lhe examinations of the Soci ty, and of bodies of similar Standing, are, it 


142 candidates, of whor 


, and 3 from Part I] 


a 


last, which gave the Minister 


at the examinations for the Gen: ral Certificate 


hye 


THE SOCIETY'S EXAMINATIONS 


January, 1955, a deputation of the Council was received by officers of the Ministrw 
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GROUPED COURSE EXAMINATIONS, 1955, IN THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL GROUPS—STAGE I 


Arithmetic 6 6 13 16 27 
Anthmetic & Accounts 2 2 7 19 20 { 17 21 
Commerce 2 6 7 28 95 Q 
Keonomic Ge ography 24 35 
English 5 10 || 25 115 140 16 87 103 
French... _ I 2 3 17 3 

History I I 2 9 2 11 3 I 
Shorthand, 50 w.p.m I 6 7 I 10 11 f 103 +109 

60 ; 15 15 6 6 


lypewriting 


Totals 


COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL GROUPS—STAGE II 


1st Class 


English I I 2 
Shorthand, w p.m I I I ) 

Ee 100 I I I I 
lypewriting 7 


Potals 


TECHNICAL GROUP 


English 39 208 146 508 654 q 3172 | 17 


Mathematics ... soo | 125 | 203 | 418 qr | 137 | 178 8S 108 116 
Science $7 51 | 136 «187 27. 106 | 133 
Fechnical Drawing 22 114 1 36 79 349 «428 52 288 340 


Trade Calculations SI 


Totals 


Pa i tn 
Credit Passed Not] i 
Total Whit Sun lota Sup 
I 19-20 3 45 48 125 
1s 55 79 62 225 287 85 3906 «481 
Pe 2nd Class Not Passed 
Whot 
th Tota Whi Sun Tota 
un mer un mer ‘ mie? 
any me I I 2 10 12 I 22 23 
Passed th 
Credit Passed Not Pa i 
Whit. Sup Whit- | Sum Wi Su 
“? mer ‘ le Tota mer 
7 
eee eee 24 75% OQ 322 1241 1503 QI Ss 2 34 
goo 
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*ROUPED COURSE EXAMINATIONS, 1955, AT CENTRES OUTSIDE 


THE COUNTY OF LONDON 


COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL GROUPS STAGE I 


Cred 
Wi Sun Sun 
tik 3 3 2 II 34 $5 
etic & Accounts 2 2 3 15 Is Is (7 85 " 
ut 3 I { II 36 47 9 18 27 
mu Geography } } 25 
sh 3 19 S7 106 2 
2 5 7 17 17 
\ 6 2 2 7 I] ) 
thand, 50 w.p.m I 16 17 I 30 37 
60 : 5 13 1s 2 I 3 } 13 I 
writing <u 7 9 16 5 22 27 5 74 79 
25 56 50 Ig! 241 349 +34 
TECHNICAL GROUP 
Passed Passed Not Passed 
Crea 
ue 
i 
mer mer ‘ , 
ish 155 200 304 501 O59 1250 134 12 =f rs 
thematics ... 297 | 519 | 816 220 | 234 154 86143 3329 1599 
205 373 250 250 533 20 }! I 
nical Drawing ... 51 ISI 232 263 370 0645 }-! 245 =f I 
e Calculations ... 245 288 522 76 17 193 42 124 
lotals O16 |1402 2315 | 13760 1699 |3075 973 | S21 1794 
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ROYAL 


OF 
EXAMINATIONS 


SOCIETY OF ARTS 11TH NOVEMBER 
IN ROAD TRANSPORT SUBJECTS, 1955 


Papers Ist 2nd \ 

Worked Class Class Pa 

1st Year—Road Transport Operation (Passenger) 219 41 117 
nic (Goods) .. 37 3 Id 
Communication and Report Writing . . 155 18 94 
Road ‘Transport Accounts and Statistics 174 12 79 
2nd Year—Road Transport Operation (Passenger) 101 26 60 
(Goods) .. 13 2 7 
Elements of Road Transport Engineering 50 17 26 
Road Transport Accounts and Statistics 71 3 32 
3rd Year—Road Transport Operation (Passenger) 76 25 45 
pe (Goods) .. 12 2 
Road Transport Accounts and Statistics 40 5 21 
Economics Applied to Road Transport go 8 47 


SCHOOL AND SENIOR SCHOOL COMMERCIAL CERTIFICAT! 
ENAMINATIONS, 1955 


School Commercial Certificate 
Candidates, 1,623; Full Certificates Awarded, 705. 


Senior School Commercial Certificate 
Candidates, 384; Full Certificates Awarded, 55. 


TABLE SHOWING THI 


COMMERCIAI 


NUMBER OF PAPERS WORKED IN THE SCHOOL AND 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS IN I955 TOGETHER 
THE RESULTS 


SCHOO! 


Arithmeti 


I 35 

Book-keeping 1,250 331 $16 503 352 

Commerce 1,160 53 S53 63 S32 ‘ 

Shorthand Ss 


Tvpewriting 


English Literature 
Eeonomic Geography 


w 
w 
' 


t 
~ 
w 
t 
' 


otals — 11,793 1,792 4,845 5,156 2,818 


In Shorthand at 80/100 w.p.m. there is one class of pass or 
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RECENT TRENDS IN COLONIAL 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A paper by 
SIR HILTON POYNTON, K.C.M.G., 


Joint Deputy Under-Secretary of State, Colonial 
Office, read to the Commonwealth Section of th 
Society on Thursday, 5th May, 1955, with 
Sir Alan Burns, G.C.M.G., United Kingdom 
Representative on the Trusteeship Council of the 


United Nations, in the Chatr 


rHE CHAIRMAN: I was very happy to accept the invitation of your Society to take 
e chair to-day for a lecture by my friend Sir Hilton Poynton. I have had personal 
experience of the good work which he has done in the Colonial Office over many 
ars and he has in that office tackled so many problems of different kinds that it 
vould be impossible for me, in the short time available, to give you an idea of them 
all. In view of my own connection with the United Nations I should like to refer 
) one incident when he was defending our Colonial policy at a meeting at Lake 
Success. On that occasion Sir Hilton denounced the unfortunate idea which has 
ibsequently become known as the ‘salt water fallacy —the entirely erroneous idea 
that a colony is only a colony when it is separated from the metropolitan country 
by a stretch of ocean; that it is reprehensible for any nation to have oversea colonies, 
but perfectly proper and legitimate for other nations to expand across continents 
is the United States and Russia have done, absorbing other nations and taking the 
land which belongs to other people. I have to listen in the Trusteeship Council to 
i great many speeches on the subject of the need for the immediate grant of self- 
government to dependent territories, without delay and at any cost, and without 
any attention to the social and economic conditions in those territories. Now, I happen 
to believe that political independence without economic independence is_ littl 
better than a sham and that what the people in the dependent territories need more 
than anything else is relief from the oppressive poverty which affects so many of 
them. This can only be cured by their own efforts and by economic development, 
and for that reason I shall, and I am sure you will, listen with great interest to what 
Sir Hilton Poynton has to tell us about economic development in the Colonies. 
The following paper was then read: 
THE PAPER 
INTRODUCTORY 
The title of this lecture may pose in some of your minds the question: ‘How 
recent is ‘‘recent’’?’ The adjective would mean something very different to 
a geologist and a journalist. I should like therefore to start by saying that, although 
| shall have to refer briefly to the years before the last war, the main theme of 
this lecture is the trends in Colonial economic development during the last 
lecade. I ought also perhaps to make it clear that in using the term ‘Colonial’, 
[ have in mind all the territories with which the Colonial Office is concerned, 
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whether they are strictly speaking Colonies or Protectorates, Protected St 
territories under United Nations trusteeship, or anything else. This is admitt 
a ‘terminological inexactitude’ but it is not in this context one of any substa 
for our policy is the same whatever the status of these territories. Mor 
inasmuch as Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were, for almost the wh« 
the period in question, separate territories under the Colonial Office | 
included them in the scope of my lecture and in any general statistics 
I mention, although they are now part of the new Federation and thi 
economic policy purposes have passed outside the ambit of the Colonial ( 
‘The territories of which I am speaking are some 45 in number, grouped 
3§ separate Governors or equivalent officers. The aggregate area is 


the size of the United States, and the aggregate population about eighty n 


In a sense, of course, most of what is sometimes called the Colonial E: 
is itself recent, for although the Colonies in the Western Hemisphet 
been with us in some cases for over three hundred years, large areas of tr 
Africa amounting to some three-quarters by population and two-thirds | 
of the whole Colonial Empire only came under British influence in th 
sixty or seventy years. ‘These territories had been by-passed by the 1 
march of civilization and we had to start in them virtually from scratch. ‘I 
are for the most part countries in which man has to wage a constant 
with his environment in order to survive at all, and when we reflect that 
relatively short period of British administration has been interrupted by 
world wars and an intervening world economic depression, and that in 
respects we are still suffering from the aftermath of the Second World \\ 
the remarkable thing is not perhaps how much remains to be done, but 
much we have managed to do. 


The territories of which I am speaking vary widely in almost 


characteristic, size, population, natural resources and state of developn 
so that it is almost impossible to make any general statement about them 

is true of all. In the economic context, however, it is broadly true to say 
their economy is a primary one—the production of raw materials and food 
for export or local use—and, at that, mainly an agricultural economy. But « 
that needs qualification for there are many important mineral deposits, 
industrial development too is growing: and in any case it would be untru: 
sav Hong Kong or Singapore. 


OUTLINE 


OF GENERAL POLICY 


Until about 25 years ago it had been the policy of successive Gover! 
ments that each Colony should be financially self-supporting. Only in 
event of it being unable even to maintain the bare essentials of an adr 
istration could it get grants-in-aid from the home country involving deta 
control of its whole financial structure. Otherwise each Colony had to m 


do with its own revenues and with loans on the market serviced fror 


own revenues. Commercial development was left to private enterprise and t 
general effect was that those territories which had easily developable resour 
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road to development. ‘The Colonial Development Act of 1929 marked th 
st departure from this policy. Under it £1 million a year could be made 


le by grant or loan for development schemes in the Colony which would 


nt ahead, while those which had not found dithculty in getting started o1 


| to increasing commerce with, and industry in, the United Kingdom. Colonia] 


lopment under this Act was treated as a means to 


an end, and the very 


ture of the Act made a ‘project-by-project’ approach necessary rather thar 


abling long-term plans of economic and social development to be drawn up 


| put into operation. A further step was taken in 1940 by the passing of tl 


st Colonial Development and Welfare Act, in which the provision by 
nited Kingdom Government of finance for Colonial development was for ¢ 


st time made an end in itself. Although the war made it Impossible to tal 


advantage of this Act, it was taken out and polished up in 1064s 


lament provided a sum of £120 million, later increased to {140 millio1 
4 


A 


+} 


le ten years trom 1946 to 1956. You will probably be aware that Parliamet 


just extended the period again until 1960 and has made an additional su 


me) million available for the extend d period. This se ries of Acts has beet 


aluable in stimulating the long-term planned economic de velopment of the 


itories, but I ought to make it plain from the start that jt is only one of the 


urces of finance which go towards Colonial de velopment. For the most part 


Ly 


lonial Governments still draw upon their now very much increased revert 


upon loan funds. I will say more about the financial picture jater on. At tl 


ge | would like to turn to the more general pattern of our post-war econor 


lhe war vears had naturally distorted the normal economy of the Colonies 


territories in the Far East were, of course, under enemy occupation durin 


war, but for the rest, without going into too much detail, the. main effects 


to stimulate an unprecedented demand for many of the raw materia 


duced in the Colonies, including foodstutts, and to provide 


ial protection to their economy in that many of their normal competit 


a 


re removed from the field by military or economic causes. For the t 
ns the Color ies prospered during the war but. o1 the other hand. t} 
ted like evervone else by shortages OF materizls and 1 po 
not turn their attention to anv developme vorks, exce] dict 
the necessity of making their maximum contribution to the S t 


SO we come to the real Starting point of the period co\ i DV thi 


1945 Colonial Development and Welfare Act made it possible for (¢ 


vernments to draw up comprehensive long-term de 


the formulation of these plans, the Colonial Office has been abl tter 


ance; but simultaneously with the impulse towards increased econoy 


velopment there has been a very rapid political and constitutional developm 


would be a mistake therefore to think of a broad detailed plan of Color 


clopment formulated in London and handed out to the various Colo 


rovernments, each with a rd/e assigned to it in a kind of Imperial | 
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Any such conception would run quite counter to the well-established poli 
successive Governments in developing self-government in the Colonial territo 
Subject, however, to this important qualification, it is possible to trace cert 
general lines of policy which have been commended to Colonial Govern: 
by successive Secretaries of State and which we have, to some extent, been 
to influence from London. The expansion of econemic activities in the Col 
has to be seen as part of their long-term efforts to strengthen their econo: 
improve their productivity, and raise their standard of living, for without 
economic development there can be no sound basis for the necessary 
services or indeed for progress in the political and constitutional field. It b« 
increasingly apparent that any programme for Colonial development, t 


successtully carried out, ne eded to be considered in close re lationship t 
economic programme of the United Kingdom. I do not mean by that 
had to be subordinated to that of the United Kingdom, but in p: 
the interests of the United Kingdom and the Colonies are largely complement 
he Colonies depend to a great extent on the ability of the United King 
to provide the basic means of development—finance, capital and cons 
goods and skilled personnel. On the other hand, the Colonies provid 
quantities of basic raw materials and foodstutfs needed by the United King: 
Moreover, with their large dollar earnings, they have contributed substan 
to the improvement of the position of the whoie sterling area in relation t 
Western Hemisphere. 

It is, 1 think, possible to pick cut four broad objectives within th« 
policy of developing the Colonies in their own interests. First, it was 
necessary to restore and improve the capital equipment of the Colonies 
to provide a firm basis for future development. Next came the promot 
those types of economic activity, whether primary or industrial product 
in Which the territories are best fitted to engage, having regard to the ba 
of their economics and the advantages of external trade. Thirdly, it was ot 
to maintain and then raise the living standards of the Colonial peoples as ray 
as the level of their productivity permitted. And finally, we wished to se 
the mutual advantage of the United Kingdom and the Colonies having r 
to the finance, equipment and skill which the former can provide. But espe 
during the first half of this last decade the sterling area’s difficulties in rest: 
its balance of external payments necessitated a slight shift of emphasis. 
unbalance acted as a powerful force tending to restrict the volume of 
trade, whereas the interests of both the United Kingdom and generally spea! 
of the Colonies are best served by a flourishing international market fi 
absorbing all that they can produce. It was therefore at that time neces: 
in the Colonies’ own interest, that they should aim to make the maxin 
contribution that their resources permitted to the early attainment of a bala 
in the external payments of the sterling area. This involved both the stimulat 
of production of commodities which earned foreign currency, particula: 
dollars, and restraint upon imports from hard currency areas. In these measu 
the Colonies have co-operated most willingly and efficaciously. But it has alwa 
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Prime Ministers’ Conference of 1952 has been reaffirmed on 


ITH NOVEMBER 


cen the policy to work towards freer trade as and 

and the General Agreement on Tariffs and ‘Trade, drawn up 
shall say more later) was, hough full of reservations and esc 
ived as a code of international rules to lead to 


iny provisions are specially relevant to Colonial economic 


iport restrictions are normally justified only tor balance of pavme! 


id not for protective purposes, and secondly that pretere 


zen at their 1947 values, with the aim of progressive reduction of tariff barrie 


discriminations. 
[hat was the position as we saw it until about tl 


ich time supplies of essential capital and consume 1 


How more easily. ‘Then came the Korean War which, whil 


mand and therefore the world market price of strategic mater 


some of our territories, nevertheless ag 
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hen circumstances warranted 


In 1947 (of whicl 


1 
ape Ciduses, con- 


a tree-trade world. Two Of its 


policy one tha 
its reasons 


ntial taritls we 


he beginning Of 1g§0, | 


stimulating 
lals to the benefit 


gravated the pressure upon the essential 


ipplies which they required and forced them to save at least a part of tl 


ney which they might otherwise have spent on development. 
flected in a rapid increase in sterling assets held in London 
fer again shortly—prevented what might have become an ji 


d was thus, in the longer run anyWay, a stimulus to more dk 


so, during 1951 development expenditure by public and semi-public auth 


t} 


he Colonies was running at an annual rate of approximately {1c 


But this Saving 

to which | shall 
nflationary boom 
‘velopment. Eve: 
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mullior 


principal factor affecting the economic situation at this time was t} 


alance of payments difficulties of the sterling area and. altho 


tinued to maintain a substantial Colonial dollar surplus wh 
1951 exceeded that of 1950, there was a very sharp falling 
uf of 1951 which naturally was an important element in the 
ntral gold reserves towards the end of that year. Action to ren 
is discussed at a meeting of Commonwealth Finance Ministet 
n January, 1952, at which the Secretary of State for the Cok 
\dvisers representing most of the major Colonial territ 
his 


me Ministers at which the Colonies were similarly rep 


mmuniqué which was published after the Prime Ministers’ 


is was followed in December, 1952, by a Conference of 
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Conterence, 


vas agreed that in sterling area countries development should be concentrat: 


mM projects which directly or indirectly contributed to the improvement of 
irea’s balance of payments with the rest of the world. It was rec 


hat in some countries in the sterling area—and this applies particularly to tl 


lonies—de\ elopment plans had been made to provide for son 
nent in the standards of living, which is a n cessary found 
nomic development, and the Conference endorsed the nee 
such cases. It also recorded that the United Kingdom is the 
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FINANCE 

So far I have been dealing with general policy as seen from the centre 
inevitably have been dealing with it in rather abstract terms. I turn now to n 
substantial matter, namely the actual progress made during these last ten y¢ 

I will start with the financial position and, first, the revenues and balar 
of the Colonies themselves. In 1939 the aggregate revenues of these territo: 
amounted to about £573 million. In 1947, the first post-war year in whic! 
Far Eastern territories can again be included under civil administration, 
corresponding figure was just over £162 million, and in 1954 it is provisior 
estimated to have been £414 million. The revenue of the Federation of Mal 
alone is now considerably in excess of the aggregate for all the territories in 19 
Most of the money spent on development comes from the Colonies’ own rever 
or reserves, Which naturally have to be responsible also for the recurrent « 
of the fruits of capital development whether in the economic or the social fie! 

‘The sterling assets of Colonial Governments in aggregate have shown a 
big rise in recent years. Whereas at the end of 1948 they totalled some /¢ 
million, they had risen by the end of 1954 to about £1,400 million. They inc! 
currency funds; various special funds, such as Sinking Funds, Savings Bat 
Pension Funds, and so on, which are earmarked by statute; marketing b 
funds, and the general invested surpluses of Colonial Governments. The Color 
Office published a memorandum towards the end of 19§3 (Colonial paper No. 29) 
in which these assets were defined and discussed. The extent to which the, 
available to be drawn on for development purposes is much less than is frequent 
thought, but in the last year we have reviewed the long-standing policy u 
which all Colonial currencies have for many years been backed by one hund: 
per cent reserves, and in December, 1954, the Secretary of State inforn 
Parliament that he had circularized Colonial Governments suggesting that 
future Her Majesty’s Governments would be agreeable in principle to a s1 
part of Colonial currency funds being invested in locally issued securiti 
as to channel these funds to that extent into the development of the Color 
The extent to which this can be done will depend upon a review of the individ 
circumstances of each territory, which is still going on, and I cannot say anyt! 
further about the likely outcome at present. 

By the end of March, 1955, approximately {100 million of the £140 mill 
provided in the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts had been spent—1i 
of it in actual development schemes in the Colonies, though a certain am¢ 
has been spent on central services such as the headquartérs of the Color 
Geological Survey and the Geodetic & ‘Topographic Survey, training schen 
and so on, and upon research carried out either at home or in the Color 
Although the remaining {40 million had been committed on approved s 
or earmarked for various specific purposes by the end of the last financial y 
it will, along with the {8o million of ‘new’ money provided under thx 
which has just been passed, provide a total of £120 million to be spent in 
period 1955 to 1960. ‘The Secretary of State has just announced the allocati 
which he has made to individual Governments and to central services. Appr 
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nately £12 million has been kept in reserve, but it is intended that this should 
e fully allocated during the currency of the Act. Actual expenditure of a 
C.D. and W. funds alone in 1954-55 amounted to about £15 million, which 4 
s somewhat higher than in the previous two vears. This may be compared : 4 
vith an annual potential average of £24 million under the new Act, including | 
he amount carried forward. 
\nother important source of finance for Colonial development is through 
Government loans placed on the London market. For the first few vears after 
end of the war this source was more or less at a standstill— most Colonial 7 
(sovernments were able to finance capital development, so far as physical 
sources and manpower permitted, from accumulated reserves or C.D. and W. 
nies and the persistently unfavourable balance of payments position e 
Government strongly to discourage approaches to the London market | 
Colonial Governments. ‘The first post-war Colonial Government loan was 
the Government of ‘Trinidad in November, 1948—£3 million at three per 
nt, and was heavily over-subscribed. Since then there has been a steady streat 
loans, and in 1954-55 the figure totalled about £15 million compared wit! 
bout {20} million in the previous year. Last vear’s loans include issues by 
ist African High Commission for posts and telecommunications an fo 
railways and harbours, a further i$Sue by the Government of Trinidad and 
1e by the Federation of Malaya. 
Another potential source of borrowing is the International Bank. on whi 
Northern Rhodesia, while still under the Colonial Office, drew for railv 
velopment, and the East African High Commission has quite recently 
about £8 million for the Railways and Harbours Administration. Colonial 
Governments have also benefited from the United States Programmes of Aid ; 
»w known as the ‘Foreign Operations Administration’. 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
{ should also mention at this point the Colonial Development Corporati 
which was established by statute in 1948 with borrowing powers up to { Z 
million, for the purpose of securing the investigation, formulation and carrying : 
ut of projects for deve loping resources of Colonia! territories, with a view totl 
expansion of production therein of foodstuffs and raw materials, or foi : 
other agricultural, industrial or trade development therein. (That is quoted 
verbatim from Section 1 (1) of the Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948. 
he C.D.C, operates in a somewhat different field from those to which the various 
torms of finance I have mentioned above are applied. ‘Those funds (Government 
revenues, C.D. and W. funds, London loans and the like) are all intended to be 
applied to basic development services which are the r sponsibility of Government 
(or in some cases to higher education institutions under autonomous councils 
hey are not normally applied for work in the commercial field. ‘The C.D. 
however, was designed to operate in the commercial field, and often in that 
capacity acts in partnership with ordinary private companies. On occasions it 
has made loans to statutory bodies in the Colonies such as the Central Electricity 
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Board in the Federation of Malaya. ‘The Corporation has just published 
Annual Report for 1954. 


EXPANSION OF TRADI 


As to the general volume of Colonial trade and commerce, it is per! 
sufficient to say that the volume of imports is now running at about three 
its pre-war value, while the volume of exports is some 45 per cent highe: 
value, the total of imports has risen from about {£182 million before th 
to a peak of just under £1,500 million in 1951, and is now running at 
£1,300 million, about seven times its pre-war value. On the export si 
aggregate value just before the war was {202 million. It rose to a peak of {11 
million in 19§1 and is now running at about £1,350 million, nearly seven ti 
the pre-war value. 

Perhaps the best way of indicating the extent of the increase in volum: 


Colonial exports of primary products is in terms of volume indices 1 


1948 as the base year at a level of 100. On this basis, the index for mir 
production in 1936 was Sg and the provisional index for 1954—154. For 
seeds, vegetable oils and whale oil the rise over the same period has been 1 
118 to 154, for other foodstutis from 116 to 131, for other agricultural 

forestry products from 64 to 107. ‘The combined index figures give a total 
go in 1936 and 131 provisional for 1954. Statistics of individual commodit 
can be found in works of reference. 


MARKETING 


PROBLEMS 


Production alone, however, 1s only half the battle: having produced, 
must sell. ‘he methods of marketing of Colonial produce are many and variou 
In the early days after the war, when a wide range of United Kingdom imp 
were bought on Government account, long-term bulk contracts were made cit 
with Colonial Governments or more usually with producers’ organizat 
in the Colonies. ‘The normal pattern of these contracts was for purchase o! 
whole output, with perhaps a maximum tonnage, at a fixed price for each yea 
negotiated between the parties and renegotiated annually, often with a provisior 
for a maximum percentage variation in either direction from year to year. I! 
only major commodity still handled in this way is sugar, where under tl 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement a specially negotiated price, related to 
reasonable remuneration of the producers, is paid for about 75 pet 


nt 
15 cent 


Colonial sugar up to certain agreed tonnages, the rest firiding its market 
world market prices plus Preferences where such exist (for example, here a1 
in Canada). 

For the most part commodities produced in the Colonies are now markets 
through ordinary trade channels at world market prices, which of course a1 
liable to sudden and sometimes sharp fluctuations. In any event only about 
one third by value of the exports of Colonial territories comes to the Unite: 
Kingdom, and the rest has to find an outlet in world markets. ‘This trade 
of course, of very direct value to the Sterling Area as a whole. It is to the mutu: 


gi2 


aking 
| 
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ivantage of the United Kingdom and of the Colonies that conditions of world 
de should be kept as stable as possible, and the inevitable fluctuations of 


ipply and demand on the world market minimized. One of the best ways in 


ich the United Kingdom can help Colonial development in this regard lies 

all the measures it can take to maintain a stable and prosperous condition of 

rid trade. ‘The discussions on world economic policy in which the United 
Kingdom Government engages from time to time may seem remote to the 

ial producers of individual Colonial crops, say, rubber or sisal, but t) 

fact very closely related to the welfare of such industries. 

[In addition, we have taken part from time to time in international discussions 
med at correcting the disequilibrium between supply and demand of individua 
ymmodities which play an important part in world trade. We negotiated 

tance, very much with the interests of Malaya and Nigeria in mu 
ternational Agreement on ‘Tin which we hope will come into eflect | 

vy long. ‘The United Kingdom is also a party to the International Sugar 
\yreement which aims at maintaining a reasonable world market pric 
var. ‘his measure is complementary to the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 

ch I mentioned earlier. ‘The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement gives thi 


1 


Out three Quarters 


mmonwealth sugar producers an agreed price for al 


cir production; the International Sugar Agreement ensures that the markt 

ice which governs the return on the rest of their production 1s preventes 

hit g too low. 

In other instances, protection against market instability is sought by me: 

thin the Colonies themselves. Some Colonies, for instance notably those 1 
West 2 frica, have evolved a svstem of local Marketing Boards with the obj 

helping to stabilize—or at least minimize the impact of fluctuations i ( 
price received by the producers. ‘The normal pattern (the details of course vary 
is for the Marketing Board te have a monopoly of internal purchase and externa 
sale. At the beginning of the season a fixed price to the producer for the seaso1 
is announced. If the world price is high, part of the net proce: ds of sale, afte 
paying export duties or other taxation to Government, is retained to torn 

stabilization Fund and for other purposes of direct benefit to the producing 
ndustry. If the world price drops, the price to the producer can be supplemented 
from the Marketing Board’s accumulated funds. In fact, these Boards hav 
ccumulated substantial reserves and often make loans to Government or t 
local development authorities. ‘This system has provoked much controversy 
among economists in this country, some of whom feel that the interests of 1 
Colonies concerned would have been better served by releasing more of t 
proceeds in the form of higher prices to the producers, or by higher taxation, 
so that the excess might accrue to the central Government for the benefit of the 
territory as a whole, under the authority of the local Legislature. | do not myself 
propose to enter into this controversy. The policy and its application have been 
worked out by the local Governments in each case. There is no direction from 


the United Kingdom and they can alter it whenever they wish. Opinion ts f1 


but generally the local view is that this system has been of very great value. 
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There is only one other point which I need develop about marketing. Sor 
of our Colonies, notably but not exclusively the West Indies, rely mainly \ 
the United Kingdom as their market. Their production has expanded u1 
a fortuitous form of protection arising from our balance of payments difficul: 
which have resulted in restrictions being placed upon imports from non-ste1 
sources. But such restrictions (and also, to be fair, the import restrictions imq 
by Colonial Governments) are only justified on balance ot payments grou! 
they cannot be used designedly for protective purposes. Consequently 
improvement in the balance of payments which leads to the relaxation | 
United Kingdom of restrictions on foreign imports exposes the Colonial prod 
of the same, or alternative, commodities to increased foreign competition 
United Kingdom market. Meanwhile, the possibility of countering this 
by increasing the preference for the Colonies in the United Kingdon 
has been lost. It is frequently believed that this last difhculty is attribut 
solely to the ‘no-new-preference’ rule in G.A.T.T., but in fact that is onl 
of the obstacles; for many of the United Kingdom duties or preferential n 
are specitically bound by other commercial treaties with various count 
Nevertheless, during negotiations earlier this vear for a revision of G.A 
the United Kingdom Delegation succeeded in getting the consent of the 
tracting parties to a waiver of certain provisions of the Agreement—that is 
an amendment of the Agreement—so as to enable the United Kingdom t 
and safeguard, in cases of special need, industries or branches of agricl 
in the dependent overseas territories which depend wholly or in large me: 
upon the United Kingdom as a market for the export of their products. It 1 
however, be used only to benefit the Colonies. Its use is barred if the meas 
in question would aftord any material benefit to the United Kingdom 
any other territory. I will not say anything about the amendments to G.A,.'| 
itself for, although the present Government have made a public statement 
policy that they propose to sign at the appropriate time the Prot 
of Amendments, I must as a Permanent Official treat this now as an issu 
before Parliament. 

CONCLUSION 


In this account of Colonial economic policy over the past ten years I have 
to be selective, but even so I hope I have been able to give you some ac 
of what that policy has been and how far it has proved successful. What has | 
the actual achievement? I do not propose to give a long list of major cay 
works, for that would be not only tedious but also to some extent misleadi: 
Major works there undoubtedly are, particularly improvements of ports 
inland communications, electric power plant, irrigation, agricultural res: 
and experiment, and so forth, and no account would be complete with 
reference to the new university colleges and higher technical colleges whic! 
come into existence since the war; but I think the proper approach to Color 
development lies not in a series of isolated major schemes so much as in a consta! 
well-distributed pressure on a number of different fronts at the same tin 


‘The progress resulting from such a policy may be less spectacular and less « 


t 
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the publicist to ‘high light’, but it is none the less real and signiticant. 


sts on a much surer foundation. It cannot be judged solely by statistics 
le or finance but rather in terms of the national incomes per head of 
pulation and in terms of social standards: for, after all, what is the us: 


ith if it is not spent on improving the lot of the people. Unfortunat 


ng series of statistics about national incomes in thes: territori 


| 
nad 


and, as you can imagine, the valuation and comparison, in terms of natior 


me, of economies which are still largely ‘subsistence’ econot 


Such evidence as we have, making full allowance for price 


Chal 

listinct upward trend. As an example of social standards, it is highly signit 

hink, that the number of children attending school nearly trebled betw 

47 and 1953 in the Gold Coast and Singapore, more than doubled in | 

nganyika, Zanzibar and the Federation of Malaya, and increased by al 
per cent in Kenya, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. Before the w ir, it 
ary to reckon the tota population of the Colonial territories 


it fifty million people, though one must admit that in some of th 


veloped areas the carrying out of a census was rather a ‘hit and mi attat 


-day the population is eighty million. How far this increase is due t 


i 


vact statistics is difficult to determine, but it is quite safe to say that the 


1 very large natural increase. In those territories Where birth and deat 


ristration has existed for a number of vears, remarkable changes have 
orded. Compared with before the war, death rates have fallen by ov t 
] 

prus, Malta and Mauritius, and by about one-third in the Federatio1 


lalaya, British Guiana and Jamaica. How far the development of 1 


irds in Hong Kong, by almost one half in Singapore, British Hondur 


alth services has contributed to this is demonstt ited by the almost complet 


t 


sappearance during the post-war years of deaths from malaria in Mauriti 


lin British Guiana, and their reduction by over one-half in Tri 
Vialava. Similarly, deaths from tuberculosis have fallen by about one-halt 
Mauritius, Trinidad and Malaya, and by one-quarter in British Guiana. 

\ particularly sensitive measure of social conditions, including nutritio1 


eral health as well as the availabil tv ot medical services, is the infant mort 


te. Compared with the years before the war, this rate has shown a gen 


cline; it has fallen by nearly half in the Federation of Malaya, Singap¢ 
yprus, Malta, Barbados, British Guiana, Jamaica, Fiji and Mauritius. 

hese trends are hardly consistent with the appalling record of Bri 
onialism with which we are so often charged at the ‘Trusteeship Counci 
sewhere, but of course the very fact that the population is now increasi! 
pidly does mean that development has to move pretty fast if there is to | 
ncrease in national income per head. 

here is much still to be done and the responsibility for local policies 


eir execution has been passing more and more to the local Governments thx 


ves. Nevertheless, if political, economic, and social progress can bx 


step, and if in our own economic relations with our Colonies we can pul 


policy free from any /egitimate charge ot exploitation for our own benet 
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there will, of course, always b 


and ourselves can face the future with con 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CI 


Committee): In his conclusior 


had given us some account ot 
confident that all those 

One 
tor the 


represents rather less than £3 
head per year—a very meagre sut 
that it would be a disservice. apa 
in Colonial development. What 
should be a sufficient 


operatives, 


number 
apart from administ 
the peoples of the territories « one 


and etliciently. But this all takes 


[ am doubtful whether the lecturer’ 
Kingdom and the Colonies are | 


For example, there is the recent 
of the housewives in this country 


available for the tea producer in 


to raise the standard of living and ec 


some years ago our Minister of Food 


contract with one 


the world price of copra had dot 
producer suffered rather badly. 
With regard to M 
help as a cushion against falls in 
tea, coffee, and essential oils. In 
we built up a price stal 


in the event of 


hand, while large projects such 
roads and schools can be finance 
Board in the Gold Coast the actt 
market price for his cocoa er 1p 


connected with the cocoa industry. 


make it possible for the Governt 
Uganda, educational projects, hy 
cottee producers all benefit from 
concerned, but they bear a 
in the population. 

‘Two instances in which it is a lit 
tion are provided by restriction ¢ 
years ago when I was in a Co 
distinguished Governor, the 
singlet made in Japan, but 
Lancashire. It may be said that 
textiles she will not buy the coco 
over simplification. 
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here this evening will agree that his hopes h 
sometimes hears criticism that the sum of so 
period 1946 to 1960 under the Colonial 


per head or, if my mathematics ar 


arketing Board and Stabilization Funds. | 


lization fund which amounts at present to a 
rupees. Part of this was to enable 


a slump in world prices 
living conditions and social services 


somewhat heavier financial burden than other 


in fact had to pay two shillings for one prod 
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e mischief makers—then I think that the Cok 


fidence. 
DISCUSSION 


-B.E., C.M.G., M.C. (Chairman, Commonwealth § 
1 Sir Hilton Poynton expressed the hope tl 
Colonial economic trends in the past decadk 

ave been rea 
me £220 million made ava 
Development and Welfar 

correct, 3 Sa 
n indeed. But I feel that it is insufficient}: 
rt from being uneconomical, to spend s 


ims hurt 
ever the scheme, it is vital], 


important that 

of -trained engineers, technicians, craft 
rators, teache doctors and others 
erned 


, capable of running the ent: rprise econ 
time. 


S statement that the interests of the 1 
argely complementary can be fully 
agitation on the subject ot 


S ibstar T 
tea prices. The int 
are of course in low prices, but 


Dut 1f more mone 
India and Ceylon, the governments 


momic levels of the peopl 


ld 


do 


arranged a nine-vear bulk buvin, 


of our Colonial administrations. Subsequently the Mir 
the interests of British housewiv es, rs 


fused to allow the terms to be revised 
ibled. The contract was freelv entered 


to. b 


1 agree that the | 
world prices such as are now taking place in «& 


a small Colony with which I was once asso 


three 


the planters to maintain the wages of thei 
, and part was to be spent on improving | 
generally amongst the workers. On th 
as extensions to harbours, hydro-electric 
d by marketing boards, from the Cox 
ial producer only gets about one third of th 
and in fact finances schemes for others in no 
Similarly, the price assistance funds in | 


nent to contribute towards the industrializati 


‘dro-electric schemes, and so on. The cottor 


the general economic improvement of the territ 


tle difficult to refute some of th charges of exp! 
m imports of goods from other countries. Fit 
lony of which our chairman was later th 

ial worker could have bought for sixpence 


da 


if Lancashire does not get money for her cot 


a that comes from the Gold Coast. but that 


at 1s 


Market 


I 


ut 


+ 


nadequate, alth« ugh great efforts are be ing made t 


hese territories for which the plans should be mad 


lation of perhaps one and a half 


n be injected into a country without seriously upsetting internal prices? 
From the very nature of things the margin of production is tending to be pulled 
tressively outwards, whether one takes minerals, hydro-electric projects, or even 
sricultural products. The pressure of man makes it necessary to develop | 
cessible are as which tends to Increase production costs. At the same time, acd late 
iries and wages have to be offered to attract people to come and work in thes 
ote areas, and this in itself makes for inflation. 
MR. T. D. WEATHERHEAD: Obviously one of the great problems is, on what devel p 
ent scheme shall the money available be spent. I would like t 
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Secondly, there has recently been agitation by glove 


tain against the importation of Hong Kong-mad« 
he unfair competition which manufacturers i 


Manufacturers in Great 
gloves. Might not the solutio1 


1 this country have to face, not 
from foreign countries but from territories within the Colonies, be to press o1 
the improvement of working and living conditions in those territories? Thi 
ild raise the cost of production of course. and provide higher wages for workers 
greater buying power for 


+ th 


ul 


Wood 


g is and services from the mother country. This 
e time when we should restrict the importation into this country 


of goods 
in Hong Kong by, perhaps, some of these hundreds of thousands of the refugee 
China 
May I add a tribute, Sir, to the one which vou paid our lecturer in relatior the 
valuable work on colonial economic policy he has carried out at the ¢ 
I! have benefited personally from studying his verv carefull prepares ! 
iable despatches some vears ago E 
LEWIS A. SMART: I am glad that the speaker, and you, Sir, botl f n 
uch experience on the West C ast, made reference to the necessit t tl = 
ricans being good artisans. I do not think that we have ever paid anytl 3 
gh tribute to the German missionaries. the Bask missionaries, for what 
Whereas we were very much prone simply to giving them the ‘God pala 
the Basle mission would not, over one hundred years ago, take on a lad for 


cation in the schools unless he was bound. for some considerable time, 1 a 
bookbinding, printing, or any one of another d E 
ies. I know that when I was down in Nigeria. as I often was, if | wanted a 
rpenter IT sent down to the market place and enquired was there a good Ba 

ion carpenter available. Very often the reply came back that there was not 
ere was a man who had served his apprenticeship under the Basle missi: 


MIR. J. P. MCDONAGH: One of tl 


ite trade, whether it Wa 


le practical problems about economic de 


eems to me to he in (a) ach Ving 


a balance between men, materials and money 
(h) 


not injecting so great a new volume of capital from outside th: 


narked inflation in prices in the territory concerned. Perhaps in these enli 


certain amount of creeping inilation is accepted as unavoidable. In fact 


define commonly a condition of stability as one in which there IS a creeping in- 
or two per cent in prices a year. Could th 
which we could judge tl 


us any sort of guide by 


rate at which external capital 


» Query whether we 
yressure Of population, which is going to grow still 
in the future as the health resources of our Colonies impro\ 


ive Our priorities correct. The 


ter 
StCT 


e, IS going to force 
onomic development at an ever-increasing speed. Colonial political pressure will 
d still greater force to that 


movement. Have we the latest information about 


le, and on which we can satel 


vest these very large sums on capital devel pment? 
My particular interest is in mapping. If you look at the maps which are availabk 
d they after all are the first things to be pulled out when a scheme 


is to be plar ned 
u find that even the topographical mapping position in our Colonie 


is definitel 


to improve it. If you try to cbt 


tall 
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information on the basic geology of a Colony, that is still worse. Our infor 
on soils and the manner of their use in the Colonies is almost non existent 
basis of most Colonial economy is agriculture. Should we not, therefore, put g1 
stress on the importance of obtaining the basic information on our natural 
bout which people talk so glibly? These are the foundation of our Col 
development. I think 


TEC 

onial 
that this ignorance is costing us an enormous amount of 1 
It should be a matter of high priority policy to inaugurate a Colonial 


( 


obtaining information on all the natural resources as quickly as possible. 


MR. LEWIS A. SMART: I think the last speaker cannot be familiar with th. 


\lbert Kitson in discovering large deposits of mane 
bauxite, also diamonds, on the Gold Coast and coal in Nigeria, 


work done by Sir ine 
and his sub 
discovering immense deposits of high grade iron ore in Sierra Leone They wer 
wonderful. 

MR. GARNET H. GORDON, C.B.E.: The point which was raised by the sp: 
the last is a very important one 


Indeed, I think it is the justification for 
of expenditure under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. Th 
a concept that the development of a Colony should be re 


lated by its re 
I think that the fact that within that concept development was, in many cass 
tactory caused the new concept to be adopted, which meant that through the ¢ 
Development and Welfare Acts sufficient money should mad 11] 
type of investigation which the speaker had in mind. Indeed peaking 
of the Colonial territory from which I come I know that thos: funds have f 
the development in our area. As a result of all this we have been ible to exy 
of our natural resource 3, Which were not exploited four or five vears 


indeed, helps us to deal with the problem of rapidly increasing population. P 


Is now overflowing into this country because there is not sufficient opp: 
work at home. The Colonial policy has been such that these px 


here, are fit and ready to be absorbed into industry and service in this « 


as many of them as have come have found employment. This is an int 
on foresight in the past, while pointing to present problems 


erestil 


THE LECTURER: I do not know that I can answer off the cuff all the point 
been raised. However, the first concerned the importance of training techni: 
people in the Colonies in skills which would enable them to | elp to carr 
development plans. I think that is most important, and that a very 


being done to-day. I spent two and a half months before Christi 
comprehensive tour of the four West African territories. In almo 


1 
vreat le 


nas maki 


] 
ail 


there are government trade centres for technical training, and they ha 
new colleges of arts, science and technology at Kumasi and so on, and I ha 
some very remarkable skilled craftsmanship in these territories. Certainly iy 


part of the world, in Singapore, I have seen voung Chinese lads in th: Sing 
Harbour Board doing the most involved repair work to radar svstems 
It is also very important that we should develop 1 
education, both technical and more general, in the territories tl emselves 

student-can complete his undergraduate course, or equivalent, in the t 
then come to this country perhaps for post-graduate or specialized trair 


and that kind of thing. 


is a bit older and possibly a bit more stable than at the age at which some 
come over to-day. 


ot 


On the question of how far the economies of the Colonies and the United Kin; 
are complementary, obviously, in any buying and selling relationship, t} nt 
of the seller and the interest of the buyer are opposed in the short term. | ! 
sure, however, that they are opposed in the long term. I suppose the ideal f 
seller is to get the highest possible price and the ideal for the buver 


lowest possible price: but if that is pressed to an extreme, if the price to the b 


{ 
h 
hi 
| 
- 
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ip verv high indeed, he st ps Duving, and then the s ller has not got a market 
versa. In so many of these commodities it is to the mutual interest of bot! 
nited Kingdom as a buyer and the Colony as a producer, and the other 
, to try and keep as far as possible some stabilizing influence on the we 
es, so that they do not go too far in either direction. 
Sir Selwyn mentioned particularly the copra contracts. I do not sav tl at all th 
sions taken under all these contracts were always right, but I do think at time 
has been a tendency on the part of the producer to feel that he is « ntitled tot 
antee of the quantity and the minimum price if the price goes down, and vet 
to be free to claim the peaks of the rise in world prices as they go up. | do 
one can get it both ways. The contracts did give a verv great ad antag 
lity and certainty that there was a market for the crop, and when one thi 
pre-war slump, when the difficulty, even with all the resources of the Empin 
rketing Board and so on, was ever to find a market for one’s goods. | think tl 
good deal to be said for that. I quite agree there are cases where we ourselve 
been not entirely easy as to whether the actual figures in each particular 
each particular commodity, had been right. 
With regard to the point about Marketing Board funds. the re, of course, I foun 
fa difficulty. In a country where there is on: commodity which is the life bio 
economy of the place, like cocoa in the Gold Coast, it is really the only thir 
can be taxed. The revenue for the territory as a whole has to be raised, and the 
industries have to pay to carry on the services of governme nt in the long rut 
| think it is inevitable that to some extent you will find, and must find, that the 
y which is earned by the cocoa producers is, in fact. spent on schemes for the 
fit of other than cocoa producers. It cannot be helped. We get the same it 
i where the rubber growers are always complaining that they are heavily tax 
there is only rubber or tin to tax if the public services are to be carried on. 3 
he point regarding import restrictions is an important one. I think the instance : 
Selwyn gave of the prohibition or restriction on buving shirts from Lancashit 
have related to before the war. to the 1933 crisis. The policy since the wat 
been that we have never asked any Colony to restrict the source of its import 
ther than balance of payments reasons. We have never done it on protection 2 
nds. We have resisted all the blandishments of Lancashire on that theme tl 
le time. I think it is reasonable to ask that the Colonies should go eas\ n bal 
payments grounds, because if any one territory goes making a splash with foreign 
rency it weakens the whole structure of the sterling area. including themseh 
ally, the thing works the other way round. We, though sometimes critic 
Colonies, have always said that we can only keep on the United Kingdom import 
trictions on balance of payments grounds. 
Regarding the other aspect of this textile problem, of course, we ha 
nense pressure from the Lancashire cotton industry and the Cotton Board f 
triction either by quota or tariff of imports from India and from Hong k 
answer I think was given by the Prime Minister in the House vestet 
ernment has flatly refused at the present to do anvthing about | tricti 
juotas or tariffs from Commonwealth sources, including Hone Kong. and { 
own part I find it rather disturbing that Lancashire. protected as it is b tl 
urces of the British Welfar: State, should also expect protectior e« Z 
people in Hong Kong, whose standard of living and social ik ; 
much lower. What has happened in Hong Kong is that, for reasons quite outsick 
ng Kong’s control, their normal entrepét trade has been very serious! interf 
ith, first by the American embargo and secondly bv the United Nations resoluti 
ich we have had to ask them to follow: and this building up of the textile in tt 
ich now accounts for something like 33 per cent of the employed population it 
ng Kong, has been a very useful wav of filling the gap in the economy of H 
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Kong. For the United Kingdom Government itself now to administer a kick | 
by cutting off its trade with Hong Kong would, I think, be completely indefen 
and so far I am glad to see we have held that line very firmly. 

On the question of keeping the balance between money, man power and mate: 
and laying down priorities, it is awfully difficult to give any actual y yardstick 
the rate of development. It depends so much on the circumstances of the par 
territory, and to some extent it is, of course, very largely under the contro! 
local government. It is the local government which sets the pace much more tha 
Colonial Office. But, though it is not a question I would care to answer in 
terms, I think if it were put in particular terms in relation to a particular C 
probably the staff of the Colonial Office, its economic research people ar 
Statisticians could make a pretty fair shot at a reasonable answer for a parti 
territory. 

Then there is this question of basic priorities, and in particular surveys and 1 
making. I am perfectly prepared to agree that we have been behindhand in the 
I think a great deal more has been done and is being done than is sometimes cr: 
through the local survey departments, the survey establishment in ‘Tolworth, a1 
geological survey. But there again, however much vou may say priority number 
is to make maps or to survey a country, you have got to find the people t 
It is not just a question of having the money to pay their salaries, vou have t 
them and get them to go out into the bush and do the job, and that has not bee: 

easy. We got some help from the Americans under their Economic Co-ope: 

* Agreement programme, and we asked them particul: irly to help to recruit fro: 
United States large numbers of surveyors and geologists. We got verv few. A; 
from this difficulty, one cannot possibly hold up the current day-to-day w 
development for this research to be undertaken. The two must run parallel] 
are under immense pressure from the local governments and local public op 
to get on with a progressive policy. A major scheme, such as the Volta River pt 
can be taken on its own. Wnat we have done there is to appoint a special Commis 
with stati, who have been doing all this preparatory commission work. The 
been going into every conceivable aspect of its implications for, I thin 
years now. They will soon be reporting. What more can be done I do not ki 
you can only get on as fast as money, with man power, permits. In an order of 
which is largely determined by the local governments, you must not think of 
development as an imperial blue print, drawn up in London, in which each ( 
is just told ‘you do this; you do that’. It will not work that wav. 

Increasing population? That is the 64 dollar question, to which I frankly 
I have no answer. I do not believe anybody has. It is not to be sought to am 
I am afraid, by transfer of population. There may be a certain amount of scop 
movement of population say within the Caribbean, to British Honguras or Bi 
Guiana, but even there the populations are growing. In some territories the pt 
is a shortage of population, not only in British Honduras, but North Borneo, Sara 
and other parts of the world. Of course, if you could look at this simply as a kit 
crossword puzzle it would be so easy to say ‘well, you have got a very large sur 
population in the West Indies, you have got a very small population in North Bort 
why not send some West Indians to North Borneo?’ But it does not work 
that: you just cannot move populations round the world. I thind the long-t 
policy (and it is a long-term policy and I do not know if it would ever work in 
West Indies) is, that the more education and guidance that can be given to tl 
people on family limitation the better. For practical and direct measures to deal wi! 
increase in population have defeated I think everybody so far. 


A wote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation + and, another hat 
heen accorded to the Chairman, the meeting then ended. 
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\ DUST AND SWARF EXTRACTOR 


lhe removal of swarf trom blind holes (formed by drilling, reaming or othe: 


FOR BLIND HOLES 


The winning entry for the Benjamin Shaw Prize for 


Industrial Safe ty 


by 4. GRIFFITHS 


cutting the work) is commonly effected in machine shops by simply directing 


t of compressed air at the hole. This procedure, although etfective, 


ious disadvantages. It results in the swarf being expelled violently from tl 


and becoming scattered, exposing the operator to the risk of eye injury 


nless, of course, he happens to be wearing an effective eve-shield or goggles 


any case it is unpleasant and inconvenient to have swarf blown abi 


ging in the operator's clothing and settling on the floor. ‘These disadvantages 


entirely obviated by means of the present invention, according to wl 


FIGURE I. 


The Dust Extractor in use on the Archdale radial drilling machine 


wn 
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compressed air is supplied to a nozzle or pipe inserted in the hole, and ha 
adequate clearance therein, and the swarf expelled through the clearance s] 
being collected in a receptacle which is substantially closed except for an 1 
opening arranged to receive the efflux from the hole. 

The preferred appliance for carrying the invention into effect comprises n 
for effecting controlled delivery of compressed air to a nozzle or pipe cap 
of being inserted in the hole with adequate clearance, and a pot-like recept 
which is substantially closed except for an inlet spout, from the mouth of \ 
the nozzle or pipe protrudes with ample clearance to enable the efflux from 
hole to pass into the receptacle. In order to prevent the blown swarf escay 
into the atmosphere, a packing member or grommet is provided to afford a 
between the mouth of the spout and the surround of the hole. 

In the diagram illustrated in Figure 2 a cylindrical receptacle (1), for the s 
is detachably secured at one end to a standard unit (2) affording cont: 
delivery of compressed air from a hose (not shown) which is attached t 
hollow handle (3). When the spring-loaded air-control valve (4) is open 
pressing the trigger (5), the compressed air 1s delivered to a pipe (6) which p 
axially through the receptacle (1), and to which a nozzle (7) is removably sex 
‘This nozzle protrudes from a rubber grommet (8) carried by a semi-vent 
tube (g) which is fixed, coaxially with the pipe (6), in the end wall (10) of 
receptacle (1). Packing rings (11), arranged as shown, are clamped bet 
a flange (12) on the tube (g) and a securing nut (13). 

‘The nozzle (7) is inserted in the blind hole from which swarf is to be rem: 
with the rubber grommet (8) pressed against the surround of the hole. | 
pressing the trigger (5) the compressed air that issues from the nozzle (7) b 


the swarf through the annular space (14) and through the semi-venturi tub. 


18 


16 


19 2I 
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Figure 2. Dust and Swarf Extractor for Blind Hol 


(Patent number 19215 55- 
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FiGuRE 3. The lid of the Dust Extractor is here remo 


small swarf and dust it has « ed in the bottom half of the conta 


into the substantially closed receptacle (1). ‘The grommet (8 pre 
own swarf escaping into the atmosphere, and a movable clost 


provided, such as a dise (15) slidably mounted on the pipe (6), t p 


llected swarf from returning through the tub« (g). ‘Vhe external di 


I 


i¢ nozzle (7) must, of course, be small enough to afford adequate « 


ithin the hole for the passage of the ejected swarf 


ESSAYS 


In some cases the portion of the tube (9) projecting beyond the end wall 


could be made shorter than indicated, the actual length depending uy 
the nozzle (7) and the pipe (6), a longer nozzle can readily be fitted to « 
leeper holes. 

The receptacle (1) is fitted with a detachable lid (16) fixed to 
the ends of which are slotted for twisting engagement with t 
sunted on the receptacle (1). Clamping of the voke (17) is effected 
elease lever (19) fitted to a screw-threaded sleeve (20). A buffer spril 
irranged, as shown, between the end of the pipe (6) and the unit (2). Al 
rifice (22) is provided in the lid (16) to permit the escape of excess 
eC eptacle (1). 


Finally, this extractor works on 8o pounds pressure, but it ha: 


it 50 pounds and results have been satisfactory, to a depth of 4.in 


a screwed extension at (7). 


POT 
operating requirements. Also, by providing a screw-threaded connection b 
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A CHEAP FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 


A shortened version of the winning entry for the 


Fothergill Prize for Fire Prevention or Fire Fighting 
by A. R. BROOMFIELD 


Statistics reveal that in the six years from 1947 to 1952, only -o2 per ce! 
of all fires were notified by automatic fire alarm. ‘These figures show the n¢ 
of a cheap fire alarm system for smaller premises. Insurance Companies grai 
premium rebates to premises with automatic fire alarms, and it is desiral 
that the rebate shall pay for the cost of the installation over a reasonable perio 
say ten years. . . 


OUTSIDE 
BELL 


DIALLING 
MECHANISM 


TELEPHONE 


oft 


OUTSIDE DIALLING | 
\ 

BATTERY BATTERY HEAY DETECTORS 

CHARGER 

HIGH VOLTAGE ——— — 

LOW VOLTAGE —-—----— 

TELEPHONE 


MAINS 
SUPPLY 


Ficure 1. A close-circuit fire alarm 
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To reduce costs, private lines 


would have to be dispensed with, eh YO 
and for the link from the premises 
the telephone exchange, the 
to we P CONNECTION 


normal telephone lines would be 
utilized. ... 

The fire alarm system envisaged 
would work on the close-circuit 


principle. ‘The heat detectors FIXING SCREWS 


(thermostats) would consist of a 


"BAKELITE COVER 
bakelite base, and grilled cover, 


two terminals and a brass strip. The FIGURE 2. Heat detector 
é for close-circuit fire alarm 
brass strip would be soldered across 


the terminals with a solder which would melt at about 120 Fahrenheit. 


INSULATED 
BOARD 


@, o) 
WIRES TO TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE 


\¥ DIALLING WHEEL 


MAINSPRING 
/ GOVERNOR HOUSING 


“START & STOP 
DRUM 


REWIND KEY 
SEAR 


FULCRUM 
COIL SPRING 


Ficure 3. Proposed dialling mechanism. 
To dial 2123 and indicate alarm number 42 
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Unfortunately, such a solder costs {10 per pound, but the small quantit 
necessary would justify its use. Such a heat detector would not comply with t! 
rules of the Fire Offices Committee, in responding to a rapid temperatu 
rise of 40° Fahrenheit, but the Fire Offices Committee must modify its ru 
in the light of modern developments. 

‘To connect a call from the fire alarm to the fire station, a dialling mechanis: 
will be necessary. ‘Vhis could operate in a similar manner to the street fire alar: 
call boxes, a break in the circuit causing a sear on a spring-loaded solenoid | 
withdraw and allow the mechanism to function. 

It might be possible for the dialling mechanism to tap out a six-figure numb. 
the first four digits being the number allocated to the fire alarm panel in the | 
station control room, and the last two to indicate on that panel, by means 
a light, from which installation the call originated. On this system up to ¢ 
premises could be covered for every additional line from the exchange to fh 
station. ‘The electrical circuit passing through the heat detectors would 
maintained by a battery fed by a battery charger from outside mains. In addit 
to the dialling mechanism, a break in the circuit would release another soleno! 


causing a mains-operated bell to ring outside the building. 


FIRE-FIGHTING IN SHIPS: 
THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING 
SHIP STABILITY 


A shortened version of the Commended entry for the 


Fothergill Prize for Fire Prevention or Fire Fighting 


by CHIEF OFFICER E. T. HAYWARD, O.B.E., M.1.FireE. 


It is recognized by all concerned with ship building and operating that 
outbreak of fire on a passenger liner is more difficult to deal with than a carg 
vessel, principally owing to the fact that cabin accommodation can be liken: 
to a honeycomb construction. The success of fire fighting measures in ship 
depends essentially on the ability of the fire fighters to locate the outbreak a1 
hit it hard at close quarters. . . . It is absolutely essential that the seat of 
fire be located quickly, but this is difficult for the following reasons: 


(a) The cabin accommodation and alley-ways leading thereto are rapid! 
and heavily smoke-logged. 


(6) The ventilation system must be closed down and this aggravates t! 
task of detecting the seat of the fire. 
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(c) Breathing apparatus worn by firemen and members of ships companies 
will give protection against smoke, but will not afford cover against 
extreme heat. 

(d) Breathing-apparatus operators cannot see through very dense smoke, 
no matter how efficient their lamps are. 

(e) ‘The honey-comb construction of cabin accommodation is often difficult 
to traverse and it is relatively easy for men to lose their way and walk 
away from a fire. 

(f) Communication between fire fighters equipped with breathing apparatus 

is extremely difficult. 

‘) ‘Vhe rapid spread of fire behind panelling, through trunking and th« 


heating-up of metal bulkheads, brings added difficulties. 


All the practical facts outlined above mean that fire fighters are sometimes 
ompelled . . . to introduce water into cabins or compartments without 
ictually having located the exact seat of origin of the fire. ‘This . . . brings in 
its train a serious and dangerous problem, that of the stability of the ship, which 
might well endanger the vessel as much as the fire itself. Water trapped above 
the water line in cabin accommodation is especially dangerous as it affects the 
entre of gravity of the ship ... in fact the hazard may be so great as to 
necessitate the closing down of fire-fighting jets which, whilst preventing the 
lisastrous effect of capsizing could result in the ship becoming a total loss. 

A }-inch fire-fighting nozzle at 50 pounds per square inch nozzle pressur 
discharges approximately 100 gallons per minute which represents about 26 tons 
of water per hour. Fifteen tons of water on an upper deck of a cross-channel 
steamer of 3,500 tons is sufhcient to start a list. ‘This means that, with only one 
jet in use, unless efficient means are available to remove some of the accumulated 
water, the vessel will start to list about thirty minutes after the commencement 
of fire-fighting operations. . . . I therefore considered it essential to product 
a unit that would give a substantial discharge of water over average lifts and vet 


tulfil the following requirements : 


(a) ‘The unit must be light and easily handled by one man. 

(6) The suction hose should be of Fire Service standard so as to prevent 
holding stocks of special equipment. 

(c) ‘The unit should be of such a size that where a man could work a pump 
could be brought into operation. 


iust 


(d) The pump must be hydraulically operated to provide against exh: 
fumes and the necessity of taking electrical power lines and petrol suppli 
aboard. 

(e) It must be self-priming and operate continuously without attention, as 
it might well be necessary to leave the pump operating in a heavily smoke- 
logged compartment of the ship. 

(f) A low-level suction strainer would be necessary and it must pass reason- 


able quantities of débris without damaging or clogging the pump. 


(g) ‘The unit must be simple to operate. 
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I came to the conclusion that it should be possible to design an eject 
pump specifically for Fire Service purposes. Although pumps on the eject 
principle are many years old, it is a new feature for such pumps to be design: 
with standard Fire Service equipment for use principally on ship fires. 
Following extensive tests of prototype pumps of various sizes which w 
constructed locally, it was decided that a 4-inch unit, having standard 4-i1 
round thread couplings was the most suitable as it was easily handled. ‘! 
details of the unit, which is made of light alloy and weighs only nine poun: 
are as follows: 


Yor | JE 
\eo 


HIGH STRENGTH ALUMINIUM —— 
ALLOY ANODISED 


INLET 


A: 4-inch round thread outlet to take 4-inch armoured hose. 
B: 4-inch round thread inlet to take 4-inch suction hose. 


24-inch diameter instantaneous coupling to take standard Fire Servi 
delivery hose. 


D: }-inch or 1-inch priming nozzle. The nozzles are removable so that 


appropriate size can be used consistent with requirements of the work in hana 


For use on a fire, the pump is placed in position with the requisite lengt! 
suction. ‘Fhe delivery is passed through a port-hole or shell door for dischargi: 
the trapped water outboard. With a nozzle pressure of too pounds per squa 
inch, a powerful jet of water is passed over the suction orifice, which results 1) 
a substantial output of water. 

The table below shows results of actual tests at various heights and in ea 
case the output excludes the water discharged from the priming nozzle: 
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-inch nozzle—100-pound pressure 


Suction Mean 
length lift 
8 ft. 6 ft. 6 ins. 
16 ft. 14 ft. 6 ins. 


i 24 ft. 22 ft. 6 ins. 


i-inch nozzle; 100-pound pressure 


Suction Mean 
length lift 
8 ft. 6 ft. 6 ins. 
16 ft. 14 ft. 6 ins. 
24 ft. 22 ft. 6 ins. 
32 ft. 30 ft. 6 ins. 


‘These tests were made by using a steel tank of 280-gallons capacity and 
provision of a separate water supply for the priming jet, the time taken to empty 
the tank being measured by a stop-watch. Higher outputs have been obtained 


at the same lifts but this was due to variations in the barometric pressure when 


the tests were made. 


‘These pumps are not suitable for pumping against head, but are efficient 
vhen lifting water and discharging it with the delivery hose outlet within a 
reasonable level of the pump. ‘The most efficient method is to arrange, if possible, 
for the deliv ery outlet to be at the level of, or lower than, the water to be removed 
in order to take advantage of the siphon action once the pump is primed. Over 
average lifts a }-inch nozzle is the most economical size to use and with a lift 


of 8 feet the output of this pump is approximately 300 gallons per minute, 


Discharge 


hose 


Discharge 


15 ft. 
15 ft. 
30 ft. 
30 ft. 


which is equivalent to 80 tons per hour 


fighting. Vertical lifts up to 30 feet have been obtained quite easily with a 1-inch 


hose 


4 ins. 
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Discharge 


gallons per minute 


tu 
~J 


ty 
to 


Disc harge 


gallons per minute 


quite a consideration in ship fire 


nozzle, but at this height the output is naturally reduced. It should be remembered 


that in the average liner the height of the port-hole from the deck rarely exceeds 


7 feet and, even if the pump is to be operated from the deck above, this height 


rarely exceeds 16 feet. 


A test of this pump has been witnessed by officials of the Home Office and 


representatives of Shipping Companies. 


Members 


of the Ship Building 


Conference also witnessed a range of tests at Southampton which were completely 


successful. 


a 
15 ft. 4 ins. 
15 ft. 4 ins. 
30 ft. 4 ins. 
< 4 ins. 350 
< gins, 285 
272°5 
< 4 1Ns. 140 
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national institution in the world, one has to remember, annually disposseses 
nation of its art treasures, as the 


the advantage 


While such considerations, then, must clearly predispose art critics in favou 


these 


Winter Exhibition of 


great collect ms, 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
GENERAL N 
‘“ADEMY AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS 


the Royal 


Academy does, 
by any means on one side only, 


they may 


Academy 
or at least modify, such criticism as is normally applied to other exhibitions. No 


nevertheless observe a 


O 


must 


to 


recent 


LiTH 


some 


ten 


NOVEMBER 


extent 


for the delectation of its own 
since a strengthening of cultu 
(more mysteriously) political ties must surely result from this generous co- 


| 


iency 


these collections rather haphazardly, and arrange them in an erratic and 


overcrowded way, with the result that particular masterpieces have not ‘told 


should have done. 


a single scholar, Professor Reynaldo dos Santos, to select and arrange 


most 


from the vear 


appears possible, 


arrangement, 


century. 


Romanesque, 
great 
Portuguese 


often based on nautical motifs. In the main gallery this style is reflected in d 
salvers, and other precious vessels, whose exuberant decoration never seem 
abuse the form, even in an object as ornate as a silver ewer encrusted with 
and artichoke leaves. 

Elsewhere, one is constantly made aware of the cosmopolitan nature o 
Portuguese arts, Flemish commerce brought cultural interchanges: and, alr 


the 1460s, the great polyptych of St. Vincent by Nuno Goncalves is of Flen 


character, the 


which otherwise attempts to reconcile a severe quasi-sculptural mode 
attention to details, 
Vi 


portrait 


Regent John 


Sequeira 
contemporary. 


imaginatively 


and 


monastries 


disco, ery 


the Academy's present 


Soo. 
commission, as he 


continue to 


then, should be 


Academy, 


Batalha and 
the 


ot Alcobaga. 


was Manueline style 


frieze of representative and acutely 


though Figueiredo, active in the 


In Sequeira 
to the Duke of Wellington 


stvle having evident 


exhibition 
sculpture, and more elaborate objects of art, representing the legacy of ten cent 


more 


one 


affinity 


than satishied with 
comprehensive display of Portuguese art ever assembled, which occupies the 
hand wing of the 


evolved 
(1495 to 1521) in which a revived Romanesque is overlaid by 


Is 


of 


has done 
introductions as the catalogues to the Winter Exhibitions clearly 
Both specialists and public, 


characterized 
that of Henry the Navigator, approximating to the realism, say, of Hugo van der G 
No other painting here can compare in importance with this intricate, 
coherent work, next century, 

as seeming to foreshadow Velasquez in two portraits in an FE; 


again 
with 


as 


al 


one t 
pera 


as 
That this is no longer a vexation is due to the wisdom of appointir 


las 


Portuguese painti: 


it is to be hoped he will carry on with this wise and « 


now, 


and a room of superlative photographs reminds | 
Manueline, 


reminded 


that 


hgures, 


worth 


If Professor Richardson's Presidential term is extended. 


Suc 


demand 


including the sixth gallery and central hall, the r 
reoms awaiting a forthcoming exhibition to illustrate English taste in the eicht 


ve 


itombment 


ot 


Undoubtedly, the most powerful of the sculptures is the medieval C/y 


Cross 


paunt 


Q30 


and two French emigrants, 


Odarte 


, which towers in the centre of the first room and almost ov« 


rwhelms the spectat 
by its initial impact. It is an unknown sculptor who conceived this broodin 


and withdrawn; and C 
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Is 
and Baroque triumphs, and the Gothic splendours of 
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No doubt Portugal’s most important and distinctive contribution ¢ 
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est and hold one next, before one comes on the Portuguese rhetorical style exempli- 
| in a seventeenth-century reredos from Coimbra, and other Baroque works 
aller in scale, if hardly less extravagant. With Queen Maria Francisca’s gilded and 
nted Baroque coach, drawn up in the Octagon, the exhibition closes, leaving the 
itor with two paramount impressions—of the sumptuousness of this heritage, and 
variety that defies any attempt to trace an unadulterated strain, down the centuries, 
t could properly be called essentially Portuguese 
Three rooms of the Tate Gallery at present celebrate the intermittent genius of 
Stanley Spencer, who contributes a self-revealing preface to the catalogue of 
r eighty paintings, gathered by the Gallery, and dating from 1910 to a Cookham 
Iscape completed by the artist last vear. Early in his career, he confides, ‘t! 
ving or painting of the thing was the experiencing of Heaven’, and this ‘state of 
reness. continued to about 1923. Who, indeed, can doubt, in that furthest room 
ntaining the early visions as haunting as The Nativity or Zacharias and E 
eawakening of the medieval spirit of wonder and ecstasy? Hardly less inte1 
re Spencer's experiences of the first Great War; and his painting of wounded at 
\lacedonian dressing station, from the Imperial War Museum, is a most poignant 
rd of this period. One detail in this picture, of a hand grotesquely enlarged in 
ling as if it had assumed the exaggerated proportions in the injured soldier's mind 
ws the artist’s imaginative sympathy, and throughout the exhibition onc 
continually taken aback by the intensity with which he will translate son 
embered experience. 
hat Mr. Spencer is a true visionary, evervone who has meditated his Resurrect 
1 Burghelere paintings will surely agree. But there is no doubt that the artist has 
ind it increasingly difficult to recover his earlier mystical spirit ; and some fragment 
m his recent cycle of pictures, illustrating the reactions of riverside listeners to 
rist’s preaching, are sometimes distorted in a way that may very well seem mannered 
ither than truly significant. The fault would seem to be society's in obliging him 
interrupt his great schemes with pot-boilers; and one might add the Churcl 
ng neglect, if one did not realize the natural uneasiness of its laity confronted with 
tyle so bizarre, however inspired. Meanwhile this memorable exhibition remains 
ntil 18th December, to bear witness to the strange powers of an artist fated to b 
rn in our age and not those Middle Ages to which he spiritually belongs. 
\nother exhibition of particular interest is the Leicester Galleries’ assemblage of 
cent sculptures by Mr. Henry Moore, supported by new pictures from Mr. Merly1 
ans and Mr. Denis Mathews. Mr. Moore is, of course, another example of an artist 
inable to devote himself wholly to his major projects, this time owing to official 
luties; and possibly only one sculpture at the Leicester can be said to show his 
wers at their fullest stretch. This is a great undulating elm, hollowed out and 
ntolding a form within, which in imagination’s eye becomes a symbol of the tre 
newal, or a moment later a child maternally embraced. One need only mentally 
mpare Upright Exterior and Interior forms, as the carving is bleakly styled, with 
jarbara Hepworth’s forms to appreciate the difference in their stature, and to under 


ind how it is that through such works, growing and maturing out of prototypes 
\loore has acquired his international reputation. Perhaps the only other work (or 
rather, work in progress) of especial interest to students is a projected wall relief for 
Rotterdam, in which Moore reverts to Mexican, Columbian, flint, and other primitive 
motifs for ideas. 

\ last word is due to Mr. Merlyn Evans’ new paintings here of fantastic creatures 
in dynamic motion, in which the colour is more integrated, and the forms more 
maginatively disposed in depth, than we have yet seen from this inventive artist, 
ind Mr. Mathews’ delicate drawings over a monotype base of the cellars and vine- 
ards of Burgundy. 

NEVILE WALLIS 
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RESEARCH AWARDS 


Applications are invited for Leverhulme Research Awards for Fellowshiy 
Grants in aid of research. The awards are intended for senior workers and are | 
to British-born subjects normally resident in the United Kingdom. Althoug 


restrictions are placed on the subjects of enquiry, preference will be given 


in which existing provision for research is inadequate. The duration of the 
varies from three months to two years. The closing date for appl 
is 31st December, 1955, and further particulars and application forms are obtair 
from: The Secretary, Leverhulme Research Awards (F), St. Bridget’s H 


Bridewell Place, E.C 4 


EXHIBITION OF ALUMINIUM IN BUILDING 


An Exhibition illustrative of the potentialities of aluminium in building 
present on view at The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, W.C.1. The Ex! 
will remain open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. until Wednesday, 30th Nove 
\dmission 1s free. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COMMONWEALTH AS A SOURCE OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


™ MR. C. S. CREE (CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS, BRITISH HONDURAS 
From 
I refer to Mr. M. F. Carroll's paper on “The Commonwealth as a Source of Essent 


Oils’, and the discussion which followed, as recorded in the Journal for 15th Au 
1955. 

It is not accurate to say that the pine forests in British Honduras hav 
decimated. Certainly, large areas of pine forest have been and are being exp 
for saw-timber, and have been subject to uncontrolled grass fires which have 
much damage. In very limited areas pine has indeed been destroyed, but vet 
tracts of pine remain on the coastal plain and in the mountains which hav: 
exploited but are still potentially valuable forest, requiring only protectior 
fire to regenerate naturally and recover full stocking. 

Before the war, attempts to market both pine lumber and pine resin from Bb: 
Honduras proved unsuccessful. They could not compete with the cheap and plent 
supplies of American lumber and naval stores which were then on the market 
existing pine sawmilling trade grew up entirely in the years following the war, lar 


+, 


thanks to sterling area currency difficulties and the resulting closure of the W 
Indies to hard-currency soft woods. The need for intensive protection 
regeneration of the forests became apparent as exploitation expanded. Succ« 
small-scale experimental plantings from 1943 onwards led to the formation 
eventual approval of the planting programme now in progress, under which a t 
of 2,400 acres had been planted by the end of 1954, the annual planting rate ha\ 
increased to 58o acres in that vear. This rate of planting represents a potential ant 
vield at maturity of more than two million cubic feet of pine timber, which 1s 1 
than the present average annual cut. In 1954, the total pine cut was 1,550,000 ¢ 
feet only. Parallel and in the long run more important schemes for the 
regeneration of exploited pine woodlands by fire protection have also been start 


In spite of some losses in the protected regeneration areas in the widespread 
which occurred in the unusually dry spring this year, the natural regeneration at 
show great promise. Plans for the period up to 1960 provide for the continuation a 


expansion of pine planting to about 1,000 acres per annum, and of natural regenera 
work to cover 20,000 acres. These plans have been provisionally approved and 
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e financed as is the present programme largely from Colonial Development 
fare tunds from the United Kingdom 
inesin tapping triais conducted in 1953 and 1954 on a small scale showed that lox 
pers could produce as much resin per man as those in the United States. Costs wer z 
high, because of the small scak of the experiment, inexperience, and d 
h meant that the main work was done in the wet season rather than in the 1 é 
ur ible dry weathe r. Ab ut two tons of the ok -resin produce 1 was te 
ind by firms collaborating wit} the Colonial Products Laborato e 
tin, Vol. IV, No. 3). Turpentine vielded was found to be up to Ar 
ards and Was declared readil ile ible The pr »blem Is Very lar | n ecor 
a possible solution might be to ¢ stablish a small distill ry and firms contemp 
an investment can be certain that the British H nduras Government w 
with well-planned projects 
surely large-scale commercial pink afforestation, coupled 
rated exploitation for saw-timber. poles, pulpwood and resin, is the true n ‘” 
) prosperity for British Honduras, and one for Which the present Govern 4 
ects, pilot schemes and survevs ar providing clear sign-posts ‘Turpentine |} | 
rt to play, but perhaps a secondarv one to wood-pulp, the industry which has ; 
neration so transformed the rural economy of the south-eastern United Stat 
hich we are geographically and ecologically close 
inally, I do not understand Mir Carroll's remark that ‘no forestry officer w 


le. Since the early 1920s, the British Honduras Forest Departm 


tinuously carried a staff of at least tw 


and usually three, university trai 
ficers; present staff includes five such officers. If Mr. C; 
st officer was made available to show 


] 
| 


him round, I can only say that I would bi 
id of an Opportunity to remedy such an omission, and to show him what we 


ire trving to do. 


e done so far with pine and what we 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


IN BRITISH ADVERTISING. A Special issue of “Art & Industry’. Novembe) 5 A 


2s 6d 


Some people felt a 


not unreasonable alarm when the early rumours of the Art it 
itish Advertising Exhibition, opening at the R.B.A. Galleries on 21st Noven 

t reached their ears. And alarm may well have been tinged 
en it was heard that wsthetic value was to be tl 


w sole criterion for selection 


ie of the complete work as effective advertising playing no part in the selection 


mmuttee’s assessment. Was this to be just an exhibition of easel paintings bought 


a collection of pictures framed by tvpographers and 
or under written by copywriters? If so. 


sponsored by big business. 
I it was argued, the net result mi 
lisservice to British advertising, for have not the genuine protagonists of advertising 
tor years been ramming home the need for a thorough integration of the artist in 
. exhibition in Paris stood for—not 
separation of artist and advertiser? And what, one wondered, was As} 
vinden, the President of the British Section of the Alliance 
itionale doing in lending his nanx 


this other exhibition ? 


Gsraphique Inter- 
is President of the Advertising Creative Circl 
The exhibition in question is not yet opened, so it is too early to sav whether suct 
irs were well founded, but the November issue of Art & Industry 


goes tar towards 
spelling them. This magazine, which has for 1 


early thirty years upheld the ca 


e, has devoted a special issue to the subject 


the exhibition at the R.B.A., and in ev: ry article the point is well made that art is 
t to be separated from the real pl 


irpose of an advertisement 
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‘The Editor in his leading article refers to the question whether art can be ju 
without regard for its functional purpose; Ashley Havinden in his account of 
origins of the exhibition emphasizes that the choice of an zsthetic standard was 
due to any wish to avoid acknowledging the practical purpose of all advertis 
George Plante, art director of Young & Rubicam, writes ‘If the artist tackles a « 
mercial assignment on/y as a temporary expedient so that he can rush back t 
painting, it isn't surprising that the results are unsatisfactory to both the artist 
the advertiser ; and John Yeoman makes the same point with his ‘Advertising 
not something done to buy leisure for “‘more serious” work. It is a worthwhil 
that requires the complete understanding of an exacting medium’. 

Both Mr. Plante and Mr. Yeoman recognize the existence of a conflict bet 
artist and advertiser but both maintain that this is resolvable at a price, the fi 
believing that if the fine artist wants to work in advertising then he must mal 
effort to know something about the business, the latter that until the client giv: 
advertising artist the same confidence that he extends to his portrait painter, | 
get the kind of advertising he deserves, but not the kind he needs. 

The problem is certainly well grasped in this issue of Art & Industry. Vhe exc 
colour illustrations, giving a selected preview of the exhibition, suggest that 
organizers have also not shirked it. The presence of Dr. W. J. Worboys, a prot 
industrialist and keen gallery-goer, on the distinguished judging panel 
guarantee a proper blend of art and advertising and so justify Art GS Ind 
enterprise in scooping the story of the exhibition. 


PRACTICAL PLANT PROTECTION. By E. Holmes; zith a Foreword by Sir F 
Watson. Constable S&S Co., 1955. 15s 


It has become increasingly obvious to-day that the loss of crops fron 
depradations of pests, diseases and weeds is something the world can ill 
The practical farmer is also aware that he cannot afford these losses eit 
but, as Sir James points out in his foreword, is apt to become confused by thx 
variety of methods which may be used to overcome these troubles. The contu 
is particularly great in the field of crop protection chemicals—many of them 
names which to the farmer sound like German philosophical systems. Practical P 
Protection, by Dr. E. Holmes, cuts a way very clearly through the jungle of tech 
terms which has grown up around this sub ect. Latin names of pests are onl: 
when it is essential to do so and complicated chemical names are given once and t 
referred to by their shortened common names—a simplification which is both desit 
and precise. The book thus becomes a thoroughly sound practical guide to all 
of plant protection from a man who has a very wide experience of it in bot! 
scientific and practical aspects. 

Although the book tends to emphasize the chemical methods, the other met! 
are not neglected and in practice, with the exception of the use of resistant varic! 
it is the chemical methods which to-day are most used. 

There is a suspicion in the minds of some people that pests and diseases ar 
worse than they were in the past, and that this is due to the adoption of mo 
mechanized farming: the author is at pains to examine this contention and finds 1 
this is by no means the case. This is illustrated by direct reference to these tro 
in old writings (such as Gilbert White’s descriptions of flea beetle attack on turt 
and the fact that relatively low yields per acre were obtained in the past. 

The book is an amazing demonstration of conciseness and this very pract 
advantage does mean, of course, that it is not an easy work to read. It is concer! 
mostly with conditions in Britain, though the general principles apply to ot 
countries and climates, and it is obviously a book which should be at every tarn 
hand. He cannot possibly have a better guide to the elimination of pests, diseases 
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eds from the adverse side of his balance sheet. 
ge at random and find an ad 


It is possible to turn to almost ani 
admirable summary of the damage caused by the pest 
history of methods of dealing with it 

d example is in Chapter VII, w 
th in some five pages 
lhe only 


} 


and modern recommendations. A particular 
ere the complicated wireworm situation is dealt 


points of criticism tl 


it one can make are very minor 
ing with hops, 


For Instance In 
the author has got the needle on the wrong end of the hop | 
one Is not quite sure as to what he means by ‘tall oil’ in his description of the 
ul winter washes, but these are unimportant details. 

his book has been written for the practical man and there is no doubt that ther 
no better guide to practical plant protection. 


i¢ 
GEORGE ORD 
sEA. By William Gaunt. Batsford. 1954. 18 


hels 


ea has little of beauty and a book about it must rely on history 
cription. Nor will the illustrations be able 
tand on thet 


lings, but is mx 


rather t 
as they do so often in Batsfo 
Happily, Mr. Gaunt’s text is enough. He 
concerned with the inhabitants than the building 
account to read like a succession of London County Co n 
ues, but where interesting pe: ple are 

rv entertaining 


own 
re 
places this causes the 


concerned—and there were man 
elsea first came into history as a health re sort. The Earl of Essex went 
1599 (the author is fond of dates) ‘where he purposed to be 
Thomas More, t e first illustrious resident, chose it for the good 
Idren’'s health. A- Londor expanded, its character changed and it becam 
Pleasure gardens similar to Vauxhall were built at Ranelagh and wer 
successful that CC Walpok records NIy 
it that he Ss 


is all his letters te 


rric ld 
avs he d Uther. A | 


a Roman amp! 
entertainment I 


OTF Cold 


heste 
be directed tl 
is less enthusiastic Che pomp and splendour of 
no bette1 than a twelve penny 
1¢ 
soon closed down and Chels« 1 has remained 
to. It is on it 


eve’) 
ts inhabitants tl 


wat Mr. Gaunt concentrates. Sv 


Switt lived t 
» town was beginning: |] 


since a place 
e the change from country te gv; he called t! 
hs perfect drabs. too, was worried by his neighbi 
in the atti 


urs. cock 

tic with a multiplicity of cupboards 

le his way to the top o house only to be ignored by 
sk writing. At length, ir 


contusion, muttering apologies, t 
and found himself in 


a soundproof room 


the Carlyle, Who 

, the visitor backed 
cupboard. He tried another wit! 
grew trantic. After 

king up: “There, sir, is the door 
The artists came next: J irner; Rossetti, 
urbance to the neighbours that Lord Cadogan (whose ancesto1 
larry Sir Hans Sloane's daughter) inserted a ‘no peacock’ clause in future | 
Iman Hunt, who chose his home 


room mad, 


arrassment 


itn 
he third attempt, the great man pointed 
t 


whose peacocks 


because his 

ting for his ‘Druid subject’ (Christians escaping from persecutin 
{ many others. Mr. Gaunt has good stories to tell of them all and hx 
the book with a chapter on ‘Chelsea Characters’ of whom ther 
as now, it required eccentricity to live in Chelsea and then. 
required little money. Charles Augustus Howell] indeed, 


front 1 admirab 
g druids). Whistl 
then 


} is fill, 
were Ma 


lived on his thefts ft 

his friends—even going so far as to seil a sketch by Whistler of Brompton Orat 

Michelangelo's original design for St. Peter's 

The book is full of such stories and there could be nothing but praise for it 
architectural side adequately covered. True 


each building 


iS mentioned, 


in 

nel 

4 

leatre 

# 

| 

ce 

a 

= 

2 

= 

= 

= ag 

but 3 
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apart from a series of photographs of Cheyne Walk and Cheyne Row, ther 


of any private ho 


use, not even of Argyll House which Mr. Gaunt praises. 


MICHAEI 


SHORT NOTES ON OTHER BOOKS 


MATHEMATICS IN 


ACTION. By O. G. Sutton. Bell, 1954. 16s 


‘This account of applied mathematics and its influence on modern ideas con 


the nature of the 
matters dealt wit 
illustrated with « 


ROMAN BRITAIN. 
This is the v 
picture of many 


province being d 


physical universe supplies a general view of the subject. Mar 
h are still in the research stage, but the account is simple, ar 
liagrams. 


By I. A. Richmond. Penguin Books, 1955. 2s 6d 

lume one in the Pelican History of England. It gives a 
aspects of Britain as a Roman Province, the organizati 
ealt with in considerable detail. There are eight pages of plat 


LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


CRAFTS AND LIGHT MANUFACTURES 


SOWERS, ROBER 
Lund Hump 


WENHAM, EDWARD—Antiques A to Z: a pocket handbook for collector 


dealers. 


t—The lost art: a survey of one thousand vears of stained glass 


hries, 


Bell, 1954. 


LIVERATURE AND AUTHORSHIP 
EVANS, BENJAMIN IFOR—Literature and science. George Allen & Unwin 


PAINTING, DR 


AWING, SCULPTURE AND ENGRAVING 


AYRTON, MICHAEL—Degas. Vol. 2. Faber, [1953]. 


GIRTIN, THOM 


AS and LOSHAK, DAVID—The art of Thomas Girtin. 4dam and ( 


Black, 1954. Presented by Thomas Gir:tin. 


FARLEIGH, JOH 


LAMB, LYNTON—Preparation for painting: the purpose and materials of t! 


N-—Engraving on wood. Leicester, Dryad press, 1954. 


O.U.P., 1954. 


LONDON, HUG 
of the hera 


H STANFORD—The Queen’s beasts: an account with new 
Idic animals which stood at the entrance to Westminster Al 


the occasion of the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, 2nd 


1953, 

by photog 

Coronation 
MALRAUX, ANI 


de la Plétac 
WILENSKI, R 


des origines a 1900;] (11, Des bas-reliefs aux grottes sacrées). Paris. nrf, 
le, 1952-1954. 
FGINALD HOWARD—Toulouse-Lautree (1864-1901). » 


illustrated in colour by Edward Bawden and Cecil Keeli 


raphic reproductions of the heraldic figures sculptured fo 


by James Woodford. Nezoman Neame, 1954. 
mkE—Le musée imaginaire de la sculpture mondiale: [1, La st 


Fahe r, 1955. 


HISTORY AND 
CENTRAL OFI 
H.M.S.O.., 
LEWIS, ROY 
PEVSNER, NIK¢ 
SCOTT-GILES, 


by the aut 


DAVIES, DAVID W.—The world of the Elseviers, 1580-1712. The Hague, Marti 


Nyhoff ; (L 
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ICE OF INFORMATION—Britain: an official handbook. [1954 


1954}. 

Sierra Leone: a modern portrait. H.M.S.O., 1954. 
Harmondsworth, Penguin books, 1954 
CHARLES WILFRID—Civic heraldry of England and Wales; ill 
hor. Revised edition. Dent, 1953. 


ondon, Batsford], 1954. 


Ga 
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I 
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{IRSHMAN, ROMAN—Iran from the earliest times to the Islamic cor 


Harmondsworth, Penguin bo Rs, 1954. 

OAG, JOHN—The American nation: a short history of tl 
Revised and enlarged ed. Cassell, 1955. Presented by the autl 
OYD, SETON—Foundations in the dust: a story of Me sopotami 


imian ¢ xp! 
Harmondsworth, Penguin books, 10% <. 


INDON AND ITS ENVIRONS DESCRIBED—Containing an account of whateve 


most remarkable for grandeur, elegance, curiosity or use, in the city ai 


country twenty miles round it. London, printed for R. and ¥. Dod 


TOI 
[CHMOND, TAN ARCHIBALD—Roman Britain. Harmondsworth, Penonin 
SIC AND THEATRI 
MAN, GEORGE, and others—Theater pictorial: a history of world ¢ eatre 
recorded in drawings, paintings, engravings. and photographs. Berkeley, ¢ 


mversity of Calif pre SS, 1953 London, C.UP.. 


TER, RAYMOND The \luscovite peacock : a 


+ 


ck study of the art of Leon Bal 
with a memoir by Simon Lissim. Meldreth, Cambs. Gol len Head press, 1 


NE ARTS 


ELL, DAVID—The language of pictures. Batsford. 1953. 
SHELL, STEPHEN W.—Chinese art. H.M.S.O., 1904. 


ARK, PHILIP JOHN CROSSKEY—Bush Negro art: an African art in the Ame 
llec Tiranti, 1954. 


SAXL, FRITZ and WITTKOWER, RUDOLF—British art and the Mediterranean. O.1 


1948. 
FROM THE FOURNAL OF 1855 
VOLUME Il. 2nd November, 1855 
SOCIETY'S LIST OF LECTURERS. 


Sir,—The Committee of the Pembroke Dock \Iechanics Institute 
Charles F. Partington’s name and address in the Society's List 
ich he describes himself as lecturer to the Roval Panopticon, arranged { 
ivery of a lecture on receipt of a prospectus bearing the same name and add? 
result, as explained in the following notice from the Pembrokeshire H 


s hardly fair towards either the Societ of Arts or the Institute 
Yours obediently. 


A. Z 


LECTURE AT PEMBROKE-DOCK.—T'he members of the Pembroke-Dock Mec! 
titute were sadly disappointed on Monday and Tuesday e\ nings. The p 
undertook to lecture on ‘The Resources of Modern Warfare’, turned 

Mr. Partington of the Roval Panopticon, who was expected, but hi 
phew, a young gentleman who in appearance is scarcely out of his teer 
ipied the time of the audience on the first evening b\ reading a dull pros 
he history of the Crimea and its invasion by the \llies, up to the fall of Seba 


] ] ni } } 
lecture was DY NO means enli\ 


( 


enea DY a Stammering indistinct utteranx i! 
Orrect pronunciation. On the following evening he attempted to illustrate, w 
aid of a few explosive chemicals. the principle of the Russian infernal m ul 
, leaving, however, his audience very little wis. ron the subject than th 
re. ‘The Institute has unhappily not hitherto been v ry successful with its p 


turers’.—Pembrokeshire Herald, Oct. 26. 1855. 
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